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a Effective Business English 


By Robert R. Aurner 
NEW! 
EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH is a revision 
THIRD EDITION of a book formerly published under the title 


of EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPOND. 
ENCE. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH is a new 
classic among textbooks. Grammar is pre. 
sented with new force and vividness and is 
emphasized through adequate drills and 
problems. Letter writing comes in for its 
share of emphasis. The more common types 
of business letters aré presented first. Per- 
sonal letters and letters of application are 
included. 


Throughout the entire book the style is vivid 
and forceful. The stimulating way in which 
the student learns to write correctly and 
effectively serves to make the book self- 
motivating. 
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In December, 1941, the great dragon of war roared down upon us, and those 
business educators who were able to remain at their posts were confronted with 
an accelerated training program to meet the urgent demand for secretaries, 
stenographers, typists, bookkeepers, machine operators, and file clerks to keep 
the wheels of industry and government moving while the United States under- 
took the greatest task the world has ever known. Now that the horrors of war 
are being gradually left behind, we find ourselves face to face with an adjust- 
ment. I daresay our schools of business education are doing everything in their 


power to rehabilitate our veterans of World War II, and a commendable job is 
being done. 


The theme of the fall convention of the Tri-State Business Education 
Association was ‘Selling Business Education.’ During the war we were unable 
to keep students in school long enough for them to complete a course — office 
help was needed so badly that those with only a superficial knowledge of business 
were able to secure employment at high wages. As we settle down to normal 
employment, only those who are qualified to render skilled services are being 
hired. No longer is the office manager satisfied to hire partially trained per- 
sonnel that require ‘on the job training”* at company expense. It is up to us as 
business educators, school managers, and teachers, to sell business education. 
Personnel directors tell us frequently that they now expect to secure, and must 
demand, better trained office personnel, which means the student must remain 
in school and complete a thorough business course if he is to secure and hold an 
office position of any importance. The situation is serious. Let us not overlook 
the fact that business educators must place emphasis upon general education 
to increase the competency of our graduates. The student who chooses business 
as a career must understand that it is necessary for him to be thoroughly trained 
in all the elements of business if he is to make a place for himself in the field of 
business. Our economicefuture depends largely upon the kind of business train- 
ing students receive today. The undertaking is tremendous, but I believe our 
present business educators, the public high schools, colleges, departments of 
education, and the private business schools, working harmoniously, are equal 


to the task if we continue to pull together and strive to raise business education 
to a higher and higher level. 


I surely express the thanks of a multitude of business educators when I say 
that we are deeply indebted to NOMA for the fine co-operation and assistance 


we are receiving from that organization in helping raise the standards of busi- 
ness education. 








C. A. Neale, president of Tri-State Business Education 
Association; Hamunel Seances University, Akron, 
0. 
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General Business As a Survey 
of the Business Curriculum 





by ROBERT L. FERGUSON, COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE, MACOMB, ILLINOIS 


When a student first enters the commercial 
department it would be desirable to know 
at least two things about him: (1) in what 
area of business education he can success- 
fully specialize, and (2) what specific business 
courses, if any, he should avoid because of 
probable failure. The social and mental 
ills that follow in the wake of either failure 
or poor choices are real and complete for 
the student. The need for some method of 
predicting success or failure, and for estab- 
lishing fields of interest cannot be denied. 
Finding a completely satisfactory way of 
doing this is still in the future, although 
progress has been made in meeting the need. 

One school of thought has held to the 
tenet that the solution is to give each ninth 
grade business student an opportunity to 
study in a variety of business areas, partic- 
ularly bookkeeping, selling, and secretarial or 
clerical practice by combining bookkeeping, 
salesmanship, typewriting, and shorthand 
in one course so the student can survey the 
major fields of business in one year or less, 
decide on his area of specialization, and at 
the same time give the teacher and himself 
an opportunity to determine his fitness for 
the work in question. 

This plan has met with some success, 
and when properly used, results in time 
gained for the student in the long run. How- 
ever, the tendency ‘to bring in a new busi- 
ness course to survey the business curriculum 
has undesirable features which are im- 
mediately apparent. First, the student is 
deprived of another course at a time when 
he can ill-afford it. It being a business 
course, the student loses an appreciable 
amount of the time he has to spend in learn- 
ing more about the business vocation he 
wishes to follow. 

Second, basic or general business, being 
the typical ninth grade course, is the one 
that is often dropped in favor of the survey 
course. This is undesirable because study 
after study has shown that business prefers 
attitudes, understandings, appreciations, and 
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the like, to skills in the business graduate— 
all strong points in a general business course. 
A new course need not be introduced, for 
one of the objectives of general business is 
a survey of the business curriculum. It 
is a better basis for predicting success and 
fostering interests than the survey course 
which often replaces it. Moreover, the sur- 
vey is an enlightened one; it leads the stu- 
dent well beyond the keeping of books, 
copying at a typewriter, or learning short- 
hand. The purposes of the survey course 
are more likely to be accurate if the aim is 
toward success in business and successful 
management of personal affairs, rather than 
in a skill course; interest in secretarial duties 
and traits rather than in the allure of short- 
hand. In short, the general business course 
is the place in which to apply the survey 
principle. 

While acting as a survey of the business 
curriculum, the general business course can 
also contribute to success in business sub- 
jects by broadening the student’s vocabu- 
lary, computational skills, and _ general 
information about business. A_ student 
knowing more about business as a whole has 
more incentive and background to succeed 
in business in part — the separate skill 
courses. ° 

To illustrate how a general business course 
can be used as a survey of the business 
curriculum without altering its present con- 
tent, bookkeeping, salesmanship, and secre- 
tarial and clerical practice will be treated 
separately. 

BOOKKEEPING. Arithemtic computation, 
used constantly in bookkeeping, is given 
regular attention in general, business. For 
example, notes and interest are covered 
with enough time devoted to the arithmetic 
involved to judge a student’s aptitude for 
this particular phase of bookkeeping. Not 
only is a survey opportunity afforded, but 
a little extra insurance against failing in 
bookkeeping is also provided by acquainting 
the student with these fundamentals. Fail- 
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ure to grasp arithmetic fundamentals is 
an indication that bookkeeping will be 
difficult for the student. 

Money and business papers used to evi- 
dence receipts and payments of money are 
hand!ied the same as they are handled in 
bool. keeping. They include money orders, 
drafts, bank statements, and reconciliation 
of bank aecounts, all of which are treated 
bot!) as to importance and use. Other 
busiiess papers, such as invoices, sales 
tickets, bills, receipts, and credit memos 
are pictured, their use and _ significance 
pointed out, and their part in record keeping 
explained. While teaching these business 
papers and forms, the teacher has to go 
only one step further to: build an interest 
in bookkeeping. 

Record keeping in columnar books, bud- 
geting, proving and balancing books, keep- 
ing records for a family, keeping records for 
a club, maintaining a cash book, and totaling 
and ruling these actual bookkeeping forms 
is not only introduced and explained in as 
many as five or six separate parts in general 
business, but the student is also given many 
problems in which these forms are used. 
Although debits and credits are not men- 
tioned, the dual nature of a transaction is 
given direct application by recording total 
cash paid in one column, and what it is 
paid for in another column. In the weeks 
devoted to this actual bookkeeping, a 
genuine interest in it as a vocation can be 
fostered. Then, too, a student has ample 
opportunity to display fitness for bookkeep- 
ing work based on the keeping of actual 
bookkeeping records. 

Insurance, social security, and taxation 
are introduced in general business. The 
leading bookkeeping texts list these and 
related items as being extremely important 
in present-day bookkeeping. Teachers, alert 
for potential business majors, can bring out 
the added significance of these topics and 
interest the student in them and in book- 
keeping. 

Business ownership, stressed in bookkeep- 
ing, is presented in detail with the three 
types of ownership carefully explained. 
Investing money is covered, and ownership 
of property discussed. A vocabulary as 
much a part of bookkeeping as of general 
business is learned, as shown by this rep- 
resentative list of terms: 


account balance 

accrued interest balance sheet 

adjustment bankrupt 

appraisal bill of sale 

auditor capital 
December, 1949 


collateral debtor 
commercial paper deposit 
comptroller depreciation 
copartnership deficit 
credit dishonor 


SALESMANSHIP. A good salesmanship course 
plus directed part-time work in a store is 
the most effective way to train for selling 
positions. A survey of the salesmanship 
course can be covered effectively in con- 
junction with general business. Many of 
the arithmetic fundamentals taught in 
general business are basic to selling. Ad- 
dition of sales slips, making change, per- 
centage of mark-up, adding and checking 
invoices, and figuring commissions are 
merely examples of this. Their relationship 
to salesmanship can quickly be pointed out. 
The question is not whether the student is 
surveying salesmanship, but whether he 
realizes it and makes use of the facts before 
him. 

Sales invoices and statements, purchase 
invoices, cash registers and other ways of 
recording sales transactions, and the other 
business papers used in sales work are 
taught in general business. When they are 
presented, the student learns to appreciate 
their importance. 

A leading general business text has a 
section on selling as a career which intro- 
duces salesmanship ‘as an important occupa- 
tion worthy of the consideration of every 
young person. Most general business courses 
emphasize consumer buying, stressing factors 
to consider in making wise purchases. This 
‘an be made meaningful to a student in- 
terested in salesmanship. A knowledge of 
the consumer and his habits helps to make 
a good salesman. 

A general knowledge of the. history, 
importance, and use of money is a part of 
the general business course. Learning to 
recognize counterfeit money is stressed 
along with the proper way checks and other 
substitutes for money should be prepared 
and handled. Other examples of salesman- 
ship survey elements are as follows: sales 
tax, excise taxes, retail credit, and selling 
agreements. 

Business letter writing can lead to think- 
ing in terms of direct mail selling, the sales 
letter, collection letters, and buying by 
mail. A study of insurance and securities 
can lead to the selling of insurance. Trans- 
portation and communication are as im- 
portant to the retail store as they are to the 
traveling salesman. 

If the general business student’s survey 
of these selling areas together with other 
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things such as personality and appearance 
indicate he is not fitted for selling as a 
career, his interests should be guided else- 
where. Meanwhile, many things helpful in 
other ways — especially from the standpoint 
of the consumer — have been learned. The 
general business course not only surveys 
salesmanship as a course, but it also surveys 
selling as a career. 

SECRETARIAL AND CLERICAL TRAINING. ‘The 
general business course probably does a 
better job of surveying secretarial work 
than any other area in the business curricu- 
lum. ‘This is even more true of clerical 
practice, which covers the same area of 
instruction as secretarial practice except for 
the shorthand. An examination of the 
chapter or part titles of leading secretarial 
practice texts indicates that more than half 
of their content is surveyed in general 
business. Of the fifty or so minor titles in 
one leading secretarial practice book, at 
least thirty are given practical attention 
in general business. Of the twenty chapter 
titles in another secretarial practice text, 
aut least fourteen are surveyed in_ basic 
business. Examples of secretarial work 
deemed important enough for chapter, part, 
or unit attention in these texts, and sur- 
veyed in general business, are as follows: 

telephone services 

telegraphic services 

mail duties 

filing 

transportation 

business forms and records 
travel information 

preparing bills and statements 
reference books and the library 

Although many of these duties are related 
to typewriting and shorthand, this does not 
mean that interest and ability lie solely 
in those skills. An interest in the uses to 
which the skills are put is an incentive to 
learn the skills. It would be folly to believe 
that an interest in typewriting as a course 
indicates an interest in secretarial or clerical 
work as a career. The interest must center 
in the job. It is quite possible to determine 
whether a student can master the typewriter 
keyboard or shorthand in the few weeks 
possible to devote to it, but little more than 
that can be determined. Typewriting is 
rapidly becoming a universal subject. Bar- 
ring physical defect, practically everyone 
can succeed in learning typewriting, and 
even if this success is not great enough for 
success as a secretary, the course will still be 
beneficial from a personal standpoint, even 
in business pursuits where a high degree of 
proficiency in typewriting is not required. 
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There need be little fear that a year of 
typewriting will be wasted. 

This is not true of shorthand. Unless 
a degree of skill acceptable to business ig 
attained by the student, the year of work ig 
probably wasted. Once students realize 
that shorthand is necessary before the 
vocation to which they aspire can be theirs, 
an objective approach to shorthand as a 
subject can be made. If the work involved 
is explained and the interest remains, the 
roud to shorthand success is almost won. 
Other factors can readily be judged by a 
teacher in estimating the student’s chances 
for success in shorthand and _ secretarial 
work. ‘These factors include knowledge of 
grammar, attendance, work habits, tendency 
to stick to a difficult task, and general 
level of intelligence. 

The contention that general “business in 
surveying a variety of the duties of secre- 
taries, rather than the skills of a secretary 
(typewriting and shorthand) is a better 
approach than a survey of the two skills 
only is borne out by many surveys and 
analyses of secretarial duties and _ traits. 
These studies have found that such traits 


as dependability, judgment, neatness, 
honesty, and thoroughness — all stressed 
in general business —rank higher than 


professional skills. With emphasis in the 
business world placed definitely elsewhere, 
it seems foolhardy to base an estimate of 
the student’s chances for success on the 
skills alone, or lead him to choose a vocation 
on the basis of the least important of more 
than a score of traits essential to success. 
The teacher has ample opportunity to relate 
general business to secretarial work in an 
effort to determine abilities and help the 
student in choosing a vocation. 

It should be pointed out that while general 
business is a survey of the business curricu- 
lum, it does not teach subject matter that 
will be duplicated in other courses. It is a 
course on the ninth-grade level about busi- 
ness in general, just as its name implies. 
English is taught throughout the entire 
twelve grades, yet we do not consider the 
work duplication, but merely an enlarge- 
ment or expansion of training. The spiral 
development of technical bookkeeping in- 
struction also follows this pattern. Then, 
too, the primary purpose of general business 
is not to survey the business curriculum, 
but to survey business itself. The fact that 
the business curriculum must also be geared 
to business makes possible the survey 
function. 

(Concluded on page 155) 
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Community Resourees in 


Business Teaching 


There are many ways and means by which 
the business teacher can enrich his teaching 
and bring the community into the classroom. 
Any teacher can, by reading the current 
literature which has been written on the 
subject, secure a number of suggestions he 
will find valuable. Such articles as those 
written by Lloyd Douglas,' Robert Rosen- 
berg,’ Lewis R. Toll,’ Ray G. Pricet and 
others present a number of suggestions as to 
how the teacher of business can make his 
work more meaningful to the student. 

This year the Indiana University School 
business students felt that they profited a 
great deal from the use made of the re- 
sources of the community. We are fortunate 
here in having free and almost unlimited 
access to the film library of the University. 
We were able, therefore, to secure a number 
of motion pictures which were of great aid 
in helping us to achieve our objectives of 
providing a well-rounded view of the busi- 
ness world and of the services which business 
and industry render to our everyday living. 

However, at best motion picture and 
strip film serve only a limited purpose and 
cannot adequately be substituted for periodic 
visits to the business community. Students 
profit a great deal from seeing directly what 
is going on in business. 

During the study of the unit “Services 
Rendered by Our Banks,” for example, our 
general business students expressed the 
desire to visit a local bank. Upon question- 
ing the members of the class, it was found 
that there were some who had ‘never been 
in a bank, and only a few had ever done 
business in or with a banking institution. 

The officials of one of the local banks, the 
Monroe County State Bank of Bloomington, 
were contacted and arrangements made for 
the class to visit the bank during the regu- 
larly scheduled general business class period. 
The students were conducted in small groups 
through the various departments of the bank 


1Lloyd Douglas, “Teaching Methodology for Advanced Business Training.” 


by DEAN KR. MALSBARY, THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


by the cashier, who pointed out and ex- 
plained the purpose of the bank, the services 
rendered, and other points that the teacher 
had previously indicated would be of interest 
to the students. The greatest stress was 
placed upon showing and explaining to the 
students such items as these: 


1. The general layout of the bank 
2. The work of the different departments 
3. How a checking account is opened 


4. The difference between the checking and the 
savings account and the advantages of each 

5. How records and accounts are maintained with 
each depositor 

6. How claims against other banks are cleared 


7. What to do when a check is lost or when it is 
discovered that the check was wrongfully issued 


8. How to identify counterfeit money 
9. How the bank protects against robbery 
10. Precautions to be taken in writing checks 


11. The services rendered by the bank, such as 
selling government bonds, offering investment 
advice, acting as a source of credit information, 
and providing means for transmitting money 
with little risk of loss 


12. Steps to be taken in securing a loan 


The bank visit rounded out ‘excellently 
the unit of work with which we were dealing 
and contributed a great deal toward fixing 
in the minds of the students many of the 
points previously presented in class. 

The unit of work in general business on the 
subject of communications was planned to 
coincide with open house at the local branch 
office of the Bell Telephone Company. A 
class visit to these offices provided an ex- 
cellent review and summary of the principles 
of telephoning that had previously been 
taught, for at the switchboards the students 
were able to see what was happening in 
order to connect the parties desiring con- 
versation. 

The students were shown through the 
offices and exhibits, then taken behind the 
scenes to the control and _ switchboard 
rooms. Each group was conducted on the 


UBEA Forum, (March, 1949), pp. $1-$3, 42-43. 


*Robert Rosenberg, “Methodology in Teaching Business Law.” UBEA Forum, (March, 1948), pp. 37-38, 40. 
*Lewis R. Toll, “The Community as a Laboratory for Social-Business Courses.”” American Business Education, (March, 1949), 


pp. 189-193. 


‘Ray G. Price, “Instructional Methods of Learning Activities in Consumer Education.” 


pp. 29-31, 41. 
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tour by a young lady especially trained by 
the company for that purpose. The students 
were provided a firsthand opportunity to 
learn: 

1. The office layout and duties of office personnel 


2. The duties and importance of the switchboard 
operators 


3. How calls are received and placed 
4. How long distance calls are put through and 
clocked for time 

. The basis for computing charges on toll calls 

6. The different signal tones and their meanings 

7. How to handle properly and care for telephone 
equipment 

8%. What to do in case the telephone is in need of 
repair 

9. The correct procedure for placing a call with an 
operator 

10. Telephone courtesy 


11. What one’s voice looks like when pictoralized 
and sounds like when recorded 


Every teacher of bookkeeping has had 
students question him toward the end of the 
course as to whether all businesses really do 
keep complete books and records, and if so, 
whether they are all maintained in the same 
manner as those in which the practice set 
entries were recorded. When those perennial 
questions came up, the teacher suggested 
that the students themselves might like to 
find out the answers. 

After a discussion as to the best way to go 
about determining whether business main- 
tained bookkeeping records and to what 
extent, it was ‘decided that the class be 
divided into committees of two members 
ach. Each committee then selected a type 
of business in which the two members were 
most interested relative to the record keep- 
ing or bookkeeping system maintained. The 
types of businesses selected seemed to be 
fairly representative of the business life of 
the community in which the school was 
located: grocery store, limestone company, 
physician’s office, social fraternity, retail 
electrical appliance outlet, furniture store, 
and wholesale produce. 

The students then selected the particular 
firm that they wished to visit. Letters pre- 
pared by the typewriting class were mailed 
to the proprietors or managers of the firms 
selected requesting their co-operation and 
explaining the purpose of the interview being 
requested. The letter merely stated that the 
bookkeeping students were interested in 
determining for themselves the answers to 
such questions as: 

1. What bookkeeping and other business forms are 


employed by the firm as bases for entry and as 
records? 
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2. Who and how many employees are charged with 
the record keeping functions and how is the work 
divided? 


3. What records are maintained and reports pre. 

pared by the firm? 

After the letters had been mailed, the 
students called and made specific appoint- 
ments for their visits. The businessmen of 
the community are extremely co-operative 
and seem to be more than willing to share 
their experiences and practices with the 
students. 

After each committee had visited the firm 
selected, the members presented a detailed 
report to the class on the bookkeeping or 
record keeping system employed in that 
office. These reports were well-presented 
and adequately illustrated through — the 
mounted display of the actual business forms 
that served as the basis for bookkeeping 
entries. In every case the students had 
reproduced the records maintained, complete 
with column headings and rulings, but 
omitting the actual entries. Both members 
of the committee presented, the class report, 
one orally discussing the material that was 
being displayed and illustrated by the other. 

Members of the class were encouraged to 
question the reporting students regarding 
any point not made clear in the report. After 
the report had been given, the class discussed 
the record keeping system with regard to 
these points: 

1. The adequacy of the system in providing the 

information needed by the business or office 
2. Special points or procedures of interest which 

had not previously been discussed in class 

3. New account titles not previously encountered 

4. Recommendations, if any, by which the system 

might be improved, such as through the com- 
bining of records or simplifying the system 

You might say, “That’s all fine, but what 
real values come out of all the time and 
effort that go into the planning for and 
carrying out of such time-consuming proj- 
ects?” While it is true that the providing 
of such experiences does require very careful 
planning and does consume a great deal of 
time, yet there are definite values accruing 
to both the teacher and the student when 
such projects are successfully carried out. 
Among these values are the following: 

1. Increased student interest as they learn that there 

is a definite relation between what is taught in the 
classroom and what goes on in business life 


2. Establishment of contacts with business and in- 
dustry which aid the student when seeking em- 
ployment and the teacher in placing his students 


3. Improved public relations for the school and the 
business department 


(Concluded on page 157) 
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Incentives for Teaching Typewriting 


by ANTHONY E. CONTE 


THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Conte offers twenty-one 


from his own experiences, 


suggestions, draun 


to 


help create more 


interest and better results in typing. 


We, as typewriting teachers, must awaken 
in each student an interest in success and a 
desire to succeed. If we expect students to 
succeed, we must try to present the work 
us real and interesting. Incentives, motiva- 
tion, drills, and varied devices are necessary. 
An alert and success-finding teacher tries 
to create new ways and to set new goals to 
make the work attractive. 

A beginning typewriting class quickly 
divides itself into two groups as soon as the 
keyboard has been covered — the faster 
group and the slower group. Opinions vary 
as to which group should get more attention. 
There are those who devote more time with 
the slower group and vice versa. Then 
again, we have those who carry a typing 
class together throughout the year with 
little variance here and there. 

What are we doing for the better students? 
Are we just occupying their time by giving 
them repetitious work? Mind you, I am 
just as much interested in the slower group 
as I am with the faster ones, but if those 
who are more advanced get extra work of 
the type that is meaningful, then there will 
be more time for individual instruction for 
those who need it. 

. Before going into incentives for typing, 
let us understand that typewriting is a 
“natural” subject for students. As teachers 
of tvpewriting we have one distinct advant- 
age over most. other teachers. The students 
electing the subject are usually overzealous. 
The machine itself holds a magnetic power 
over them. They are eager to get started. 
Their interest is great from the first time 
the class meets. It is up to the teacher to 
keep that interest alive. Therefore, keeping 
the student’s interest always at a high level 
will produce the best results. 

The following incentives have been used 
in my typewriting classes over a period of 
years with very good results: 

1. High praise and encouragement are 
two factors that will do more to 
develop confidence in the student than 
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many other ways and means in getting 
the desired results. 

Have your classroom look like a type- 
writing room. Everything about it 
must be about typewriting. The 
environment automatically makes the 
students typing conscious. Literature, 
illustrations, and pictures about the 
subject should be properly displayed. 
Use the bulletin board or any space 
available as much as possible to dis- 
play the work of the students. Do 
not wait for perfect papers before 
displaying them. If the requirements 
are too high they will tend to dis- 
courage the students. Neatness and 
good arrangement should be given 
credit. Any work that is worthy of 
display should be put up. We all 
agree that one of the best incentives 
is to give proper recognition. We all 
look for it. Therefore, whenever 
possible give your students the proper 
recognition they deserve. 

When you are ready to start giving 
timed tests, place each student’s name 
on the blackboard showing his 
achievement in speed scores. This 
will not only show their standing in 
speed but will also show how they 
stand as compared to their classmates. 
By using two colors you may denote 
both speed and accuracy. 

A graph showing the class median 
can be worked in conjunction with the 
chart. The graph will put the classes 
on a competitive basis and will help 
to “spark” them into doing better 
work. 


. When you are well along in your 


typing year, start emphasizing accu- 
racy. A good incentive is to use one 
of the blackboards or a large card- 
board with a heading reading, “‘Accu- 
racy Honor Roll.” Ask your class, 
“Who will be the first one to have his 
name on the Honor Roll?” You can 
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be assured that you will get quick 
results. Give them recognition by 
placing their names on the honor roll 
for any work you give them that shows 
perfect typing. 

A file cabinet will provide individual 
storage space for each _ student’s 
materials. Each student will have an 
individual folder with his name and 
class period designated on the tab of 
the folder. These folders will be filed 
alphabetically. Their work will be 
kept in chronological order. Only 
the work designated by the teacher 
will be placed in the folder. This 
plan serves a two-fold purpose: (1) 
the students, knowing that their work 
will be kept on file, wil] ‘strive to do 
better work; and (2) the students will 
have all their accomplishments to- 


gether, giving them a true picture of. 


the type of work they are doing. 
Do not try to keep your students 
typing for a whole period. Instead, 


10. 


12. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


. Encourage your students to 


provide frequent relaxation periods, 
You may talk to them about the 
assignment or tell them something of 
interest for about a minute or two. 
They will do better work! 

type 
certain typés of cluss work such as 
English compositions, word studies 
and notebooks. Permit a limited 
amount of writing of papers for other 
classes to be substituted for regular 
typing exercises. 

Occasionally give direct dictation at 
the machine. It will increase the in- 
terest of your students and they will 
enjoy doing it. You will increase their 
retention power, and at the same time 
their fingers will move quickly to get 
everything down on the paper. 


. As a student shows satisfactory pro- 


gress, allow him to do special work. 
In every school there is always an 
opportunity for typing work. For 
instance, if your school has a paper, 
magazine, or a yearbook, the typing 
students who are capable can be 
given that work to type for the 
printer’s copy. Many teachers have 
term papers they want typed; let 
your students do it! 

After your students have had ex- 
perience in typing letters from the 
textbook, give them an opportunity 
to type letters that they can send out 
to someone. Their knowing that some 
of the work they are doing is actually 
being used, will provide a greater 
incentive. 


. Try to make the typewriting period 


resemble that of an office. Get them 
used to noise or other distracting 
conditions. Do not cause too much 
confusion, but let your students get 
an idea of what some typists have to 
contend with in some positions. 


Try to interest students in the prizes 
and awards that are available. To win 
an award of some kind means much 
to them. 


Assign the more advanced students 
to the office to act as typists and 
clerks. 

Have students keep continuous records 
of the letters or characters missed to 
determine the persistent errors as a 
basis for remedial exercises. The 
chart on page 155 shows one method 
of keeping such a record. 
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Nan ee Date Number — 

Directions: Please write for —_ minutes on the assigned copy using this sheet. Place 
a circle around each error. Calculate the score and fill in the record below. 

Gross Strokes Gross Words Errors Net Words Per Min ___ 
Please place an analysis of your errors on the form below, writing the letter 
struck under the letter that should have been struck. 

abcdefghijkIimnopqrstuvwxyz 
1234567890 -43%¢;.,” £€3%—&'( )4:2% /?@ 
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17. As some of your students show a high 
degree of typing skill, show them how 
to cut a stencil. A first-year typing 
student can be taught to cut a stencil 
just as efficiently as a second-year 
student. You will be suprised how 
eager they become when they have the 
chance to perform such a task. These 
same students may also be taught how 
to run the: Mimeograph machine in 
the office. These students become in- 
valuable in a junior high school where 


the business department is limited. 


in its educational scope. 
18. Toward the end of the first year teach 
your students to make proper era- 
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General Business As a Survey of the 
Business Curriculum 


(Continued from page 150) 


The survey of the business curriculum in 
conjunction with a course in general business 
is particularly effective, not only because 
of the other values received, but also because 
the student’s decision is made after he has 
seen the whole of business and its possi- 
bilities for him. He is also given a chance 
to reject a business career entirely without 
having wasted a year in studying technical 
work. The general aspects of business as 
taught in general business courses are use- 
ful to all of us, for there is a business side 
to everything we do. 
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sures. Emphasize at the same time 
that too many erasures on a paper 
do not look well. 


19. Teach them how to make carbon 
copies. Stress the importance of 
smooth typing and even stroking. 


20. To instill better rhythm have at your 
disposal either a type pacer or some 
good records that you may play on a 


phonograph. 


21. Give your students practice on the 
1000 most common words. Famili- 
arity with these words will help them 
in acquiring speed and accuracy. 





BOOKKEEPING AND TYPEWRITING 
AWARD PINS 


Schools that use QOTH CENTURY BOOKKEEP- 
ING AND ACCOUNTING, 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING by McKinsey and Piper, COL- 
LEGE ACCOUNTING, or COLLEGE TyPE- 
WRITING may obtain gold, silver, and bronze 
pins to use as achievement awards. These ere 
available at very reasonable prices. For in- 
formation write for a descriptive circular. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 











Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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An Experienee in 


Teacher-Student Planning 


by GWENDOLYN D. HOLLAND 


RANDALL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Miss Holland describes an interesting proj- 


ect” involving 


With the steadily growing complexity of 
our sociely, the need for educating youth 
for effective living is receiving greater em- 
phasis. As a result, changes in methods of 
procedure in classroom instruction are being 
examined with increased interest. One of 
these changes has been the fostering of 
maximum participation of students in the 
educational through —teacher-stu- 
dent planning. This article is a deseription 
of such a plan of work in practice with a 
small group of business students in a Dis- 
trict of Columbia junior high school. 

In September, 1947, our school faced an 
unfortunate situation in which the school 
cafeteria faced a deficit of over $2,000. The 
complexity of this situation necessitated 
detailing a teacher to analyze the problem 
and set up an adequate bookkeeping system. 
To assist with this task the teacher was 
given a small class of boys majoring in 
business for a double period, the equivalent 
of a period for general business and one 
for commercial arithmetic. The boys ex- 
pressed a desire to assist with finding a 
solution to the business problem of our 
school. 

The plan of teacher-student planning 
was an outgrowth of the teacher's desire 
to develop this class into one of functional 
business with all the problems and activities 
growing out of the cafeteria situation, a 
situation almost as new to him as to the 
students. 

Teacher-student planning involves 
planning of procedures, selection of ma- 
terials, and activities for executing these 
plans and evaluation of results by students 
under the guiding supervision of the teacher. 
The main difference between this and other 
progressive methods is that the students 
assist with the initial plans, thus the name 
““Teacher-Student Planning.” Such a 
plan of work contains these seven basic 
characteristics: 


pre ICCSS 


1. Effort to achieve democracy 
2. Use of scientific method 
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teacher-student 


planning. 


Release of creativity 


- = 


Recognition of changes 
5. Individualization 

6. Socialization 

7. Organization through a problem approach 

In assuming responsibility, the students 
firsL became acquainted with every detail 
of the cafeteria the purchases, the com- 
panies from which purchases were made, 
procedures for receiving and distributing 
food, use of the room, and = other 
problems. While acquiring this information, 
we arranged our room into one most closely 
resembling a business office, for good atti- 
tudes are inextricably a part of good en- 
vironment. 

After thoroughly understanding the situ- 
ation and formulating its own objectives, 
the class planned its method of procedure 
by breaking down the entire problem into 
smaller problems which were accepted by 
members of the group for complete analysis. 
Some of these secondary problems dealt 
with: (1) petty cash accounting; (2) analysis 
of resale products; (3) government subsidy; 
(4) workmen’s compensation insurance; (5) 
salaries; (6) withholding tax; (7) inventory; 
(8) changes in unit price. 

Opportunity was given for each student 
to work with the entire group, with smaller 
groups of two or three, and then handle 
some aspect of the problem by himself. It 
is through these individual problems and 
activities that the teacher, knowing the 
special abilities, differences, difficulties, and 
personality traits, has his best opportunity 
to guide and stimulate student thinking. 

The general procedure was that of initiat- 
ing a plan, putting it to work to test it, 
and then revising the plan in light of new 
evidence or difficulties arising. In executing 
individual problems which were numerous, 
the student who was insecure in trying to 
plan for himself secured guidance through 
individual conferences with the teacher and 
the chairman of his particular group. Each 
student assumed the responsibility for all 
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records pertaining to a particular company 

of his choice. After the group decided upon 

the Lvpe of information that would be needed 
for daily records of purchases, business 
forms were set up so that common infor- 
mation could be kept by each student. As 
each new problem arose in the cafeteria, 
it was handled by the group working on 
problems most closely related to it. In- 
dividual problems that concerned a particu- 
lar company or commodity became the 
responsibility of the students keeping records 
on that type of purchase. 

The activities have been numerous and 
have included the following: 

1. Those concerned with food accounting 
(a) Checking and recording daily invoices 
(b) Preparation of vouchers for filing 
(c) Tabulation of every item sold by the 

cafeteria 
(1) Determining selling prices for resale 
items 

2. ‘Those concerned with keeping records 
(a) Preparation of monthly reports 
(b) Taking monthly inventories and 

classifying them 

3. Those concerned with use and care of 
machines 
(a) Cash register 
(b) Files 
(c) Adding machines 
(d) Coin audit 
There was little difficulty in evaluating 

student growth fdr two reasons: (1) The 

class was sufficiently small for detailed in- 
dividual progress sheets to be kept for each 
student; (2) many of the activities ended 
in productions, such as written or oral re- 
ports, charts, or graphs. The class worked 
out a point system of marking, which 
periodically was converted into a numerical 
grade. The grades, however, represented 
more than actual production as the class 
shared in rating each member on such 
qualities as co-operation, agreeableness, 
neatness, initiative, and business manner. 

There was also concrete evidence that 
our initial problem was being solved as 
evidenced by the fact that the cafeteria 
had paid its delinquent debt completely by 

January, 1948, and closed the school year 

in June, 1948, with a small balance. 

Throughout the year there was much 

evidence that interest aroused by real 

problems is one of the best bases for success- 
ful learning. For example, in assisting with 
analyzing the profit and loss statement 
submitted by the teacher, the students 
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spent periods computing percentages, an 
activity which when even well-motivated 
and presented under ordinary circumstances 
often results in lack of interest. It was also 
frequently apparent that the tedious part 
of learning was accepted with interest when 
the activity had real meaning. 

The teacher-student planning approach 
to classroom instruction gives the student 
experience in meeting new experiences and 
problems and in discovering their own 
solutions. It follows the challenge of life 
in that it allows one to realize that he can 
devise ways of meeting new problems from 
experiences he has had in tackling other 
problems. Self-confidence is developed and 
the student is released from teacher domina- 
tion. The solidarity of group feeling and 
the rapport between students and teacher 
is most gratifying. 

To share my optimism concerning the 
advantages of using more _ progressive 
methods among which is that of teacher- 
student planning, one has but to experiment 
with such plans. Probably such an approach 
is most difficult for the teacher, for it means 
added preplanning, a great deal of foresight 
and preparation, and calls forth all the 
resourcefulness a teacher possesses. This, 
however, culminates not only in student 
growth but also in teacher growth. 





Community Resources in Business Teaching 
(Continued from page 152) 


4. Opportunity for students to acquire occupational 
information with regard to types of work provided 
by the places of business visited 


5. Increased prestige and respect of businessmen for 
the teacher when it is discovered that he is attempt- 
ing to break down the wall between business 
education and business practice 

6. Broader view provided for students when they are 
encouraged and provided opportunity to glimpse 
behind the scenes and see the problems and 
difficulties of business life as a producer rather 
than as a consumer 

7%. Teacher awareness of present up-to-date practices 
in the business community, which is of great aid 
in training and educating youth for the business 
and the business of living 

It is no earth-shaking statement to say 

that the time when the classroom was 
wholly divorced from the community Is a 
thing of the past. Because of the tremen- 
dously complex business society, there must 
be a greater amount of orientation of the 
student to the business world. Can this not 
by accomplished in part through calling 
upon the business community to contribute 
to the education of its future workers and 
patrons? 
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Hold That Enthusiasm in 
Secretarial Practice 


by GLADYS VADNEY HOSEY, BETHLEHEM CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
DELMAR, NEW YORK 


How to start your fall class. 














Every Septem- (C) Fabrics 
ber many secre- (a) Designs — striped, plain, print 
tarial training eieaeeianted 
2. Shoes 
teachers are y 
: (A) Style 
faced with the (a) Appropriate to situation 
awe-inspiring (b) Appropriate to costume 
sight of students who are brimming with the 8. Hosiery ; 
enthusiasm to learn to conquer the business (A) Necessary to correctness of entire ap- 
world. Many teachers kill the September gee 
secretarial training enthusiasm by a review 4. Achy Pan 
of stale, half-familiar information. After . (a) Size 
years of trial and error and watching enthu- (b) Utility 
siasm “go down the drain,” it seems to me (c) Fabric 
one of the best methods for holding and (B) Gloves 
perhaps even increasing this enthusiasm is te es 
to start with a unit called “Inventorying (C) Hats ans 
Oneself. q : (a) Tailored or semi-tailored 
Personal appearance Is a concrete starting (D) Jewelry 
point that often lends itself to definite sug- (a) Design 
gestions for easily attainable improvements. (1) Conservative 
One method of approach is to introduce a (2) Nonskill interfering 


y > 
discussion of a personal appearance chart. VII Posture 


A) C faults 
This chart will serve as a guide in securing (A) ya oe 


valid criteria as a basis for evaluation of an (b) Slouching 
attractive appearance. Usually, with some (1) Corrective measures 
variations, students will suggest a chart out- VIII ~~ 
line similiar to the following: _ _— 
. Diet 
I Hair 8. Exercise 
1. Style . 4. Cleanliness 
2. Care ; 5. Fresh air 
e er The homework assignment for each stu- 
II Skin dent is to complete the outline with personal 
1. Care data and to be reasonably able to justify 
2. Use of Cosmetics her beliefs regarding her criteria for main- 
III Eyebrows and Eyes taining an adequate personal appearance. 


1. Beauty treatments 
2. Importance of adequate vision 
IV Teeth 
1. Home care — dental floss, brushing 
2. Dental care— semiannual dental appoint- 


Usually the recitation following this out- 
side assignment will lead to the realization 
that many students are woefully lacking in 
the knowledge of some of the elemental laws 


mtatie of color, line, and style. Consequently, the 
V Hands and Nail suggestion that the old familiar roads to 
. ties ey knowledge are efficacious readily follows. 
2. Use of hand lotions The following suggestions are made: 
3. Length, shape, cleanliness of nails 1. Read authoritative books and magazines (See 
VI Clothing list at end of article.) 
1. Dresses and Suits 2. Consult local authorities 
(A) Color (a) Homemaking Department 
(B) Style (b) Art Department 
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(c) School Nurse 
(d) Physical Education Department 
(e) School Dental Hygienist 
(f) Local Cosmeticians and fashion experts 
3. Experiment 
(2) Use colored swatches of cheesecloth to deter- 
mine flattering colors. 
(b) Restyle hair 
(c) Study color combinations 
At this point one may decide to divide the 
class into groups, each group electing a 
chairman. Assign each group a definite 
topic from the chart and ask each group to 
obtain accredited information and to prepare 
exhibits on the topic assigned. When the 
deluge of material is brought to class it is 
pooled so that each student will eventually 
have a complete personal chart based on 
current fashion and health data. 
In cosmopolitan areas it is often feasible to 
secure a representative from some of the 


‘ foremost cosmetician or personality salons 


who are willing to give lectures, to show 
movies, and even to devote some time to 
individual conferences. In smaller communi- 
ties the homemaking department and art 
department will often co-operate by devot- 
ing some time to discussing personal appear- 
ance with the commercial students. The 
school nurse and physical education depart- 
ment will co-operate with the health and 
posture problems, often suggesting correc- 
tive exercises and types of sports for students 
with definite defects. 

It is advisable to deal with individual 
weaknesses in a tactful way. After the gen- 
eral compilation of data is brought to class, 
almost 100 per cent of the students will be 
eager for an evaluation of her conclusions 
regarding her own possible improvements in 
appearance, health, and grooming habits. 
Of course, in this situation tact and good 
judgment on the part of the instructor be- 
come of paramount importance. 

The final recitation on the subject of 
appearance consists of asking each student 
to appear in class, dressed as nearly as her 
present wardrobe will permit, in an outfit 
suitable for a day’s work in an office and to 
be prepared to give an oral summary of the 
duties of her imaginary job. 

This procedure affords a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to point out to the student that in 
order to carry out this assignment with any 
degree of reality each student must imagine 
herself the employee of a definite type of 
office or business. The requirements of 
personal appearance vary greatly with such 
factors as type of job, type of employer, 
type of clientele, contact with the public, 
location of office, and size of office. 
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As the students give these oral reports, 
attention may be called to the student’s 
voice, pronunciation, enunciation, and man- 
ner of presentation. This discussion opens 
the door to the premise that while appear- 
ance is an important facet of every indi- 
vidual, intangible qualities, such as pleasant- 
ness, poise, confidence, tact, self-control, and 
good breeding are equally important and 
possible to develop. 


As an introduction to desirable personal 
qualities, articles may be dictated and tran- 
scribed or dictated to the student at the 
typewriter. Recordings of each student’s 
voice for study and correction can often be 
made and movies on the subjects of person- 
ality and appearance are easily obtainable 
at nominal rates. Teachers’ magazines, such 
as Business Education World, The Balance 
Sheet, and The Gregg Writer often list films 
suitable for business students. These re- 
views give a brief description of the subject 
matter of the films, the rental and purchas- 
ing price, and the name and address of the 
distributor. In addition, some of the state 
education business bureaus also issue bulle- 
tins that contain information regarding the 
price, source, possible value, and availa- 
bility of visual aids. 

Another device which students often enjoy 
in studying personality. traits are check lists 
such as the following: 


Annoying Habits 


Borrowing and never returning personal property 
Being too effervescent 

“Pretending” to be interested 

Air of sophistication 

Talking in a loud voice 

Chewing gum 

Pouting 

Breaking promises 

Getting out of one’s share of work 
Being inconsiderate 

Being vulgar 

Bossing other people 

Unnecessary slowness 

Bragging 

Being intolerant 

Being a poor sport 

Being sarcastic 

Making “wisecracks” 

Forgetting obligations 

Talking too much 

Being too frank 

Always talking and thinking of oneself 
Arguing 

Never admitting being in the wrong 
Gossiping 

Always asking unnecessary questions 
Complaining 

Tactlessness 

Talking too fast 

Interrupting conversations 
Ridiculing others 

Monopulizing the conversation 
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Being impolite 

Appearing bored 

Swearing 

Using too much “slang” 
Wearing very extreme costumes 
Showing off 

Having careless table manners 


Personal Inventory Questionnair > 


How would you answer the following questions? 

. Do you assume responsibility easily? 

. Do you lose your temper when things go wrong or 

do you remain self-possessed? 

. Do you make and retain friends? 

. Are you sympathetic? 

Are you co-operative? 

Do you enjoy being the leader of a-group? 

. Do you see both sides of a situation? 

. Are your opinions based on evidence? 

. Are you cheerful? 

. Does untidiness irritate you? 

. Are you envious when your friends have better 
things than you? 

. Do you complete a job even though it is difficult 
and uninteresting? 

13. Do you keep your promises? 

14. Do you like to complete all work in ample time? 

15. Do you think for yourself? 

16. Do you resent adverse criticism? 

17. Are you patient? 

18. Do you enjoy working with other people? 

19. Do you like to read? 

20. Are you adequately informed on current events? 

21. Are you neat and accurate in your work? 

22. Do you plan your use of time wisely? 

23. Are you overemotional? 

24. Are you unselfish? 

25. Are you reasonably self-sufficient? 

26. Do you try to expand your range of interests by 

trying new activities? 

27. Do you have a hobby? 

28. Do you have an ultimate goal in life? 

29. Do you know how to spend money advantageously? 

30. Do you believe in yourself? 


— 
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In addition to the two check lists sug- 
gested, one can often obtain copies of steno- 
graphic rating charts that are used by busi- 
-ness organizations by simply writing or stop- 
ping in to see the personnel manager. 

As a grand finale it is fun to use standard 
personality and vocational guidance tests 
that can be bought at a nominal cost. These 
check lists and standard tests are retained 
by the students for revision and review as 
related units are studied during the year. 
This method of presentation of the per- 
sonality unit leads naturally into a study of 
meeting callers, telephone techniques, gram- 
mar, pronunciation, spelling, enunciation, 
and written forms of communication. 


In conclusion, it is not necessarily desir- 
able to use all these motivation devices 
every year with every group. The personnel 
of the student group, the availability of 
source material, the co-operation of experts, 
the co-operation of other school departments, 
and the amount of class time will determine 
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the ultimate elimination of some of these 
teaching practices. 
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Pianning for the Development 


of Shorthand Skill 


by EDWIN R. BOWMAN, ALBERT LEONARD HIGH SCHOOL 


NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 





A teacher of another school 
recently asked me: “Do your 
students, at the time of their 
graduation, really have enough 
shorthand skill to qualify for 
a stenographic job in a busi- 
ness office?”’ I replied in the 
affirmative. 

For a number of years the 
secretarial department of my 
school has had most gratifying 
results in training students. 
The achievements of a great 
majority of our students while 
in the classroom and their 
success in the business office 
following their graduation justify my answer 
to this question. What we are doing in de- 
veloping the shorthand skill of our students 
can be done in any school in the country. I 
know that many teachers are doing a mar- 
velous job, and I am quite willing to concede 
that many of them surpass our accomplish- 
ments. This article is written only for those 
who have occasion to feel that they are not 
securing satisfactory results. 

As a starting point, I should state that we 
“screen” our shorthand applicants. We do 
not subscribe to the theory of some educators 
that all boys and girls who think they want 
to study shorthand should have that oppor- 
tunity. We have seen too many failures and 
drop-outs; therefore, we try to eliminate 
from our classes those who are not likely to 
succeed. We have had reasonable success 
with this practice. Inasmuch as we begin the 
study of shorthand in the eleventh grade, 
we are able to examine the typewriting 
ability of the student as the first step in our 
screening process. A study of the following 
program will indicate how this is possible: 

10 11 12 
Typing I 





Typing II 
Shorthand I 


Transcription 
Shorthand II 
Secretarial Practice 


In our school typewriting instruction be- 
gins in the tenth grade., On the “A,” “B,” 
“C,” “D,” “F” plan of grading we consider 
a grade of “C” in typewriting a minimum 
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for the student who wants to 
study shorthand. However, we 
frequently advise a boy or girl 
otherwise qualified to attend 
summer school to improve his 
typewriting skill. Next, we 
consider his work in English. 
This must be of “B” quality 
or better. Finally, we consider 
his general work habits. These 
things being acceptable, the 
student is admitted to our 
shorthand classes. Of course, 
there are some exceptions 
made to this program, but we 
have found in general that it 
works very well. 





To us it seems pointless to have steno- 
graphic students build writing speed in the 
tenth and eleventh grades and then allow 
them to lose this speed before they are ready 
to enter the business office. Therefore, we 
have planned our course so that the student 
has his maximum speed at the time of his 
graduation. As indicated in the chart, type- 
writing is given for two years and is taken in 
grades ten and eleven. This is followed in 
grade twelve by transcription. The short- 
hand course is begun in the eleventh grade 
and concluded in the twelfth. Concurrently 
with the second year of shorthand, the stu- 
dent takes transcription and _ secretarial 
practice. All classes meet for forty-five 
minutes a day, five days a week. 


I have talked with teachers who com- 
plained that their students could not be 
pushed at a rapid pace in their shorthand 
study — that it was necessary to distribute 
the theory presentation over many months. 
I realize that our screening process some- 
what minimizes this problem in our school, 
but it has been our experience that the boys 
and girls can travel under full steam. We 
have no difficulty finishing Parts I and II 
of the functional method in one semester. 
A third good book is used in the second 
semester for building vocabulary and reading 
and writing skill. During this time the stu- 
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dents become accustomed to taking new- 
matter dictation, but we place great im- 
portance on the preview technique. We find 
that students write faster and with more 
confidence if they know that they know — 
not merely think that they know. 

In the second year of shorthand study, we 
use the shorthand tests as our chief motivat- 
ing device. We have found that at each 
speed — 60, 80, and up — the student gets 
the thrill of accomplishment when a certifi- 
cate is earned. The value of such an achieve- 
ment program, in our opinion, cannot be 
disputed. We have had no difficulty in get- 
ting the majority of our students through 
the 100-word-a-minute-level on the five- 
minute new matter tests, and a number 
have passed the 120-word-a-minute-mark. 
We have had several students who have 
written successfully at 140 words a minute — 
all this, remember, in two years of shorthand 
study. At this peak of performance the 
young stenographers are graduated. 

For the second-year work we believe a 
good text, based on a carefully devised plan 


of vocabulary building and usage, is most 
essential. We most certainly would not be 
willing to rely on the hit-and-miss technique 
of using a miscellaneous collection of dicta- 
tion material. We do use plenty of new 
matter, but the day-to-day job of building 
shorthand skill is dependent upon regular 
assignments in a good book written for the 
specific purpose of developing shorthand 
writers of ability. 

This article was prompted by a question 
about the preparation of students for the 
business office; hence, I should add that we 
give our students in their final semester of 
work a well-planned program of instruction 
in office-style dictation. We teach them the 
technique of taking this dictation — the 
devices to use for indicating various kinds 
of changes made by the dictator, and how to 
treat interruptions, strike-outs, and _ inser- 
tions. In addition, we give the students 
constant practice in this type of dictation. 
As a result, our students are,.for the most 
part, well equipped with stenographic skill 
when they enter the business office. 








BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 
By WHELAND AND MOORE 


(Can be used with any textbook) 


The ten projects are available in one 
complete outfit consisting of the narra- 
tive of transactions, a book of journals, 
a book of ledger accounts, and loose 
sheets of stationery. The ten projects 
are as follows: 


1. Records for an individual 
(high * school senior employed 
part time) 


2. Records for an individual 
(recent high school graduate em- 
ployed full time) 


3. Records for a club 
(recent high school graduates) 


4. Records for a club 
(businessmen) 


5. Records for an organization 
(high school senior class) 


Records for a dentist 
. Records for a family 


Records for a small business 


eens 


Records for a small business 


10. Records for a small business 


The practical bookkeeping experience 
gained through these projects is as 
follows: 
Budgets 
(Projects 1 and 2) 
Combined cash journal with no ledger 
(Projects 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6) 
Combined cash journal with general 
ledger 
(Projects 7 and 8) 
General and special journals with 
general and subsidiary ledgers 
(Projects 9 and 10) 
Analysis of records by answering ques- 
tions 
(Projects 1 and 2) 
Analysis of records by preparing treas- 
urer’s reports 
(Projects 3, 4, and 5) 
Complete bookkeeping analysis by 
means of statements and adjusting 
and closing entries 
(Projects 7, 8, 9, and 10) 


(Price, $1.00 list) 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


634 Broadway............. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
op ON FD rere ee .Chicago 5, Ul. 
345 Broadway.......... New York 13, N. Y. 
536 Mission St.......... "San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Se WUD MOGsc ss secesivesss allas 1, Texas 
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What Employers Demand 


Woodrow Watts, head of the Commercial 
Training Department, Reagan High School, 
Houston, Texas, has just completed his 

. . o . ‘ . 
dissertation for his Doctor of Education 
degree. His dissertation was a survey of 
what Houston business employers thought 
about the graduates the high schools were 
turning out as potential employees. Some 
of his findings are given below: 

1. The chief deficiencies in skill training were in arith- 
metic, spelling, penmanship, business machines, and 
business letter writing. Employers thought graduates 
should have learned these skills in high school. 

2. Accuracy, efficiency, judgment, promptness, and 
adaptability were the personal traits found to be lacking 
in high school graduates who sought employment. 

3. A majority of the businessmen reported that 
honesty, loyalty, good personality, courtesy, and self- 
confidence were developed in high school graduates 
who applied for jobs. 

4. Seventy per cent reported that graduates had the 
necessary skill in typing and 35 per cent thought the 
shorthand was adequate. 

5. Forty per cent of the business firms said they were 
willing to work with the schools in part-time office 
training programs. 

6. Girls have a better chance to find office work than 
boys — women employees outnumbered men employees 
nearly three to one. 


Oklahoma Meeting 


The commercial section of the Oklahoma 
Education Association met at Oklahoma 
City on October 13 and 14. The speaker for 
the meeting was Robert Slaughter of Gregg 
Publishing Company. 

The newly elected officers are as follows: 
president, Mary Bell, head, Secretarial 
Science Department, Northeastern State 
College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Richard White, head, Commerce 
Department, Sapulpa High School, Sapulpa; 
secretary-treasurer, Etha Townsend, head, 
Commerce Department, Classen High 
School, Oklahoma City. 
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7. Sixty-three per cent of the employers said they 
would hire office workers with a minimum of a high 
schoo] education, but most of them said they required 
some college training for secretaries, administrators, 
and managers. 


8. The average beginning salary for all office em- 
ployees is $38 a week. 


From his findings, here is what Mr. Watts 
recommends: 


1. The present commercial curriculum should be 
continued with some modifications. 


2. A course in business machines should be added in 
each senior high school. 

3. A course in general office practice should be 
offered. 


4. Special emphasis should be placed on vocational 
guidance. 


5. Development of good personal traits should be 
integrated with all commercial subjects. 


6. Remedial courses should be set up for those stu- 
dents who fail to meet minimum standards in arith- 
metic. 


7. A co-operative part-time training program should 
be started for office practice, secretarial, and advanced 
bookkeeping students. 


8. An in-service training program should be set up 
for high school commercial teachers to bring a closer 
contact between school and business. 











Utah Elects Officers 


The officers elected at the convention of 
the Utah Education Association, held in 
Salt Lake City on October 13 to 15, are as 
follows: president, A. W. Stephenson, Branch 
Agriculture College, Cedar City; vice- 
president representing colleges, Ethelyn 
Taylor, Brigham. Young University, Provo; 
vice-president representing high schools, 
Barbara Kohler, Box Elder High School, 
Brigham City; vice-president representing 
private schools, Iris Irons, LDS Business 
College, Salt Lake City; secretary, Mrs. 
Mary D. Brown, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 
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Applause Every Day From 
Teachers Using This Fine Book 











The numerous unsolicited comments from 
teachers indicate that 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Nineteenth Edi- 
tion, is the most teachable book in bookkeeping 
that has ever been published. A maximum 
amount of subject matter can be covered in (— 
the minimum of time and with the minimum 
amount of effort. 


The teaching pattern in this book is carefully 
worked out through a step-by-step presentation, 
the proper definition of new terms, the generous 
use of visual aids, concrete examples, and 





summaries. 


The first cycle is simple and is covered quickly, 19th E dition 


based upon a nonmerchandising type of business 


that does not require a merchandise inventory 20TH oy E N T U RY 


and therefore does not require adjustments at 


the end of the fiscal period. From this simple B O O K K E E Pp I N G 


beginning the student progresses through suc- 


ceeding cycles and constantly explanding sub- & ACCOUNTING 


ject matter that introduces new principles and 
new applications. By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati New York ) 





Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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E.B.T.A. Membership Campaign 


The launching of the most intensive mem- 
bership campaign in the history of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association has 
beer. announced by Mrs. Frances Doub 
Norih, E.B.T.A. president. The campaign 
seeks to enroll 3,500 members by next 
Apri! 5th to 8th, when the E.B.T.A. will 
hold its 53rd annual convention at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston, Massachusetts. 


Helen J. Keily, Salem Teachers College, 
Salem, Massachusetts, is general chairman 
of the membership committee. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are: F. Blair Mayne, 
Gertrude Hannan, William G. Ott, Estelle 
Phillips, J. Walker Brown, Donald C. Fuller, 
Howard G. Pfrommer, Mrs. Agnes Seavey, 
Thomas M. Greene, LeRoy Brendel, John L. 
Pineault, Margaret R. Buchanan, Margaret 
Elam, Mary Gallagher, William Ervin, 
Mathilde Hardaway, Raymond F. Brecker, 
Florence McGill, Saul Wolpert, Kennard E. 
Goodman, A. S. Bonner, William H. Valen- 
tine, Mrs. J. A. Merrit, George A. Wagoner, 
W. Clifford Sessions, Mrs. Thomas J. May- 
bury, Helen C. Botto, and Louise S. Hitch- 
cock. Membership representatives outside 
the United States include T. O. W. Fowler, 
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Toronto, Canada; Miguel G. Sanchez, 
Havana, Cuba; Bette Slack, Hawaii; and 
Alfredo C. Muniz, Puerto Rico. 

E.B.T.A. membership dues cover all con- 
vention privileges, copies of the American 
Business Education Quarterly, and copies of 
the E.B.T.A.-N.B.T.A. Yearbook entitled 
“Evaluating Competence for Business Occu- 
pations.” Rufus Stickney of the Boston 
Clerical School is treasurer of the E.B.T.A. 

o * - 
University of Minnesota Luncheon 


at N.B.T.A. 


A luncheon sponsored by the University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, will 
be held in conjunction with the N.B.T.A. 
convention at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Illinois, December 30, at 12:00 noon. 
Alumni, students, Minnesota teachers, and 
friends of the University of Minnesota are 
cordially invited. Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
chairman of the Department of: Business 
Education at New York University, will 
address the group. 

Reservations for the luncheon may be 
made by writing Ramon P. Heimerl, College 
of Education, 111 TNUH, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





CONTENTS 


® Arithmetic 

¢ Grammar 

¢ Punctuation and Capitalization 
® Business Vocabulary 

® Vocabulary 

® Spelling 

© Office Machines and Equipment 
© Office Reference Material 

* Communications 

© Correspondence 

© Filing 

© Typewriting 

® Shorthand 

© Tests of Aptitudes and Capacities 
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INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 
By Fisher 
INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING provides pre-employment training in the 


basic information and skills that are required for clerical positions in business and in government 
offices. It is a combination textbook and workbook that provides a review of principles, intensive 
applications, and tests. The purpose is to make the student ready for the job and to help him in pre- 
paring for business and civil service examinations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


| Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 





' 
Dallas 
1 | 
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Office- Style Dictation and Other Neu Bidtindl 
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SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 


SECOND EDITION — BY WALLACE B. BOWMAN 
SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES contains many 


innovations and a carefully worked out, scientific 
teaching program for advanced shorthand (Gregg). 
It is much more than a collection of dictation copy and 
shorthand plates. Besides the usual dictation materia] 
for rhythmic dictation, it contains a series of advanced 
lessons on office-style dictation that involves interrup- 
tions, corrections, insertions, punctuation, and other 
problems that are typical of real experiences in an 
office. There are forty Dictation Studies. Each study 
consists of five parts: (1) basic skill, (2) business 
information, (3) business correspondence, (4) busi- 
ness practices, and (5) progress checkup. The pattern 
in each Dictation Study includes theory review, brief 
form review, punctuation pointers, vocabulary pre- 
view, shorthand reading, shorthand. dictation, and 
other skill-building devices. 


The teachers’ manual contains extra dictation material 
for unfamiliar dictation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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e Rhythmic dictation 
e Office-style dictation 
e Reading shorthand 

e Theory review 

e Brief form review 

e Punctuation pointers 
e Vocabulary preview 

e Business information 
e Office procedures 

e Troublesome words 

e Progress checkup 

e Sustained dictation 

e Shorthand dictionary 
e Syllabication 

e Reading rate manuals 
e Model letters 








New 
Early in 1950 
wv 
Available in a 
new edition 
based on Gregg 
Simplified System 
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Lederer Appointed Director in Chicago 


— 


Edwin A. Lederer has 
recently been appointed 
director of the division 
of commercial subjects 
of the Chicago Public 
Schools. Mr. Lederer re- 
ceived his Bachelor of 
Philosophy degree and 
Master’s degree from the 
University of Chicago. 

The duties of Mr. 
Lederer as director of 
commercial subjects will 
include the co-ordination 
of the commercial activi- 
ties in all the schools, the 
supervision of curricu- 
lum revisions, the supervision of in-service 
training programs for commercial teachers, 
and the interpretation of the policies of the 
general superintendent of schools regarding 
the material and scope of commercial 
activities. Mr. Lederer was a teacher of 
accounting and social studies in Chicago 
from 1928 to 1941. In 1941 he was appointed 
assistant principal of Kelvyn Park High 
School, Chicago, and left this position in 1948 
to accept the principalship of Edgebrook- 
Sauganash Elementary School and Wells 
Evening High School, Chicago. 














Edwin Lederer 


Mr. Lederer is past president of the 
Chicago Teachers Historical Association, 
and is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. He is 
also a member of the Chicago Area Business 
Edueators Association, United Business 
Education Association, and National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association. 

a . . 


Business Education Workshop 


The second annual workshop for business 
teachers was held at Mankato State Teachers 
College, Mankato, Minnesota, on October 8, 
1949. The meeting was opened by Dr. Craw- 
ford, president of the college. The dis- 
cussions were centered on the subjects of 
bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting. 
Members present at the workshop were en- 
listed to serve as panel members for each of 
these subjects. A. Donald Beattie, a member 
of the staff of the State Department of 
Education in Minnesota, gave a lively talk 
on the subject “General Business Can Be 
Fun.’ About seventy. business teachers from 
the southern part of the state were in at- 
tendance. An equipment display was held 
in the lobby through the courtesy of the 
Mankato Equipment Distributors. 
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In September, 1947, the only course 
offered at Mankato State Teachers College 
that could be called business education was 
consumer economics offered for four quarter 
hours. The business education division be- 
came a part of the curriculum in the winter 
quarter of 1947, when a total of fifty-eight 
students was enrolled in accounting under 
Dr. Duane McCracken and in typewriting 
under Hazel A. Flood. Since that time, four 
additional members have been added to the 
staff: Al Cox, John Pineault, Mrs. Gretchen 
Morris, and Dr. Benedict Hett. The present 
enrollment in business administration and 
business teacher training is 431. Curricu- 
lums of the two departments in the division 
have been expanded to meet the needs of all 
the students who have enrolled. 

e a * 
Reading Rate Controller 


A reading rate controller has been de- 
veloped from an instrument originally 
designed by Dr. Guy T. Buswell, professor 
of educational psychology, University of 
Chicago, and first reported by him in a 
monograph published in 1939. Based on the 
pacing principle, the controller is a simple 
mechanical instrument for establishing the 
maximum rate at which a person can read 
the material placed in the instrument and 
then read other materials on his own at the 
same rate. Reading material is readily 
accessible, inasmuch as most books, maga- 
zines, and printed materials may be used. 

Any printed page, maximum size 734 
inches by 10 inches, may be used. A teachers’ 
manual outlining the use of the reading rate 
controller has been prepared by Dr. Helen 
Robinson, director, Reading Clinic, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Tables for establishing 
reading rates, together with a list of books 
already calibrated, are included in the 
manual. 

The reading rate controller sells for $85.00. 
For further information write Three 
Dimension Company, 4555 W. Addison 
Street, Chicago 41, Illinois. 





WANTED: Please send to the editor 
of THE BALANCE SHEET the dates 
and places of meetings of business 
teachers’ meetings for the convention 
calendar that will be published in the 
February issue of THE BALANCE 
SHEET. 
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I. General Business Education for Everyone 


1 Introductory Course for Business Students 


Business is a center of interest for all teen-age students. It is 
one of the dominate factors in our everyday lives. For this 
reason GENERAL BUSINESS, Fifth Edition, has been designed 
to have immediate interest and future value. GENERAL BUSI- 
NESS develops an understanding of business environment, busi- 
ness functions, and business procedures. While the student is 
getting a general basic training in business for personal values, 
he is also getting preparatory training for any other business 


courses that he may study. 











GENERAL BUSINESS is recommended for a 
general course for all students or for the first 
course in business. This course is often described 
as introduction to business, junior business, 
elementary business, everyday business, or gen- 
eral business. Here is a book that speaks for 
itself in the hands of students, teachers, admin- 
istrators, and parents. Often when adminis- 
trators have examined this book, they have 
realized the desirability of offering such a course 
to all students. When parents see the book, they 
often want to keep it as a permanent addition 
to the family library. It is truly rich in immediate 
interest and future value. 
















































GENERAL BUSINESS develops an understanding of 
business environment, business services, business 
functions, and business procedures. Since business 
is probably the most important social and economic 
force in our lives, this course has a particularly 
important. place in the program of every student. 





In this course the student will get some important 
consumer training. He will also get some applied train- 
ing in arithmetic through the problems with each 
lesson. Besides these problems there are projects, 
questions, and vocabulary studies. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 








A Letter from Santa 


(Submitted by Phyllis Fetzer 
High School 
Polk, Ohio) 





SANTA CLAUS, INC. 
North Pole 


December 20, 1949 





I have been so busy during 1949 getting ready for this year’s Christmas that 
I haven’t got around to figuring my profit for last year. Below is the trial balance 


| 
| Dear Student: 
| taken from my ledger on December 31, 1948: 


Dr. Cr. 
Factory 5,000.00 
| Sleigh 400.00 
Livestock (Dasher, Dancer, etc.) 600.00 
Feed for Livestock 100.00 
| Cash 6.50 
Dolls 615.00 
Trains 700.00 
Candy Canes 75.00 
Mise. Toys 1,876.00 
Santa Claus, Cap. .02 
Donations Received on Route 237.48 
Good Will (my main source of income) 10,000.00 
Elves’ Salary Expense 800.00 
Mis. Expense (Paint, Nails, Doll Stuffing, etc.) 65.00 


Dolls Used 

Trains Used 
Candy Canes Used 
Mise. ‘Toys Used 





10,237.50 10,237.50 


| On December 31, 1948, the elves counted up the following inventories on our 


| shelves: 

Dolls 5.00 
Trains 10.00 
Candy Canes 2.00 
Mise. Toys 4.00 


Will you please make a work sheet for me so that I can tell whether or not this _ 
Christmas business really pays me. If you have time to scribble a rough balance 
sheet and statement of profit and loss, I would appreciate that, too. Hope you 
have a Merry Christmas this year, and I'll be sooting you! 

Affectionately, 


Santa Claus 


(You may wish to try this with your students) 
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A Letter to Santa 


The following letter to Santa Claus reached my desk a few days ago. It is so 
ery excellent that I want to take this opportunity of passing it on to all who teach, 
egardless of where or what they may be teaching. You will do well to follow its 

cardinal principles. — L. B. Conner, director, California College of Commerce, 
Long Beach, California. 


Dear Mr. Claus: 
Please send me for Christmas an instructor: 
Who knows his subject 
Who likes to teach 


Who makes me interested in his subject, no matter what I 
thought about it before I got in his class 


Who sets higher standards of preparation for the day’s lesson for 
himself than he expects from the students 


Who sees to it that light, heat, ventilation, and seating arrange- 
ments are comfortably made to effect the least possible interference 
for the students 

Who lets me know what he expects me to learn in the form of 
assignments that are not so easy that they are trivial, yet not so hard 


that they discourage me 


Who lets me know how I am getting along, and what I can do to 
improve my learning 


Who has a sense of humor 

Who speaks distinctly without shouting 

Whose tests are hard enough to make me review everything 
significant in the course, but which never contain catch questions or 
quibbling over words 

Who presents clear objectives for every problem 

Whom I can respect 

Respectfully yours, 


A. Student 














December, 1949 
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More Use for the Opaque Projector 


(Submitted by 
Brother Philip Harris 
St. Leonard’s Academy 
Brooklyn, New York) 


The increased use of sound motion pic- 
tures and filmstrips in the classroom has 
overshadowed the use and effectiveness of 
the opaque projector. In many schools this 
machine lies on a shelf covered with dust, 
although it could be especially well utilized 
by the business education department. 


The opaque projector has always been 
valued for the projection of unlimited pic- 
torial material not available in slide form, 
such as maps, charts, graphs, and illustra- 
tions. Though it enlarged any printed or 
written matter, or even real objects (such as 
cloth in retail selling classes), the instrument 
was bulky and limited to just this one use, 
and only with items of post card size. Now, 
however, the new improved opaque projector 
is an all-purpose projector that opens new 
horizons for useful visual aids and demands 
the careful study of business teachers for its 
potentialities in their field. This modern 
machine not only projects book pages, 
pamphlets, and colored pictures, but it also 
contains attachments permitting the use of 
regular lantern slides (2 inches by 2 inches) 
and filmstrips (35mm.). It has greater 
screen illumination in both opaque and 
transparent projection (even photographic 
negatives can be enlarged), a better cooling 
system, and is more portable and adjustable. 
With the latest added “feedomatic,” ma- 
terials as small as postage stamps and as 
large as 81% inches by 11 inches can be 
projected without matting, mounting, or 
card holders. This streamlined device 
allows several small objects to be compared 
simultaneously. Thus many of the standard 
objections to the old machines have been 
overcome and the new product warrants a 
try in the business education departments 
of our schools. 


Let us look at a few of the untold possi- 
bilities that the improved opaque projector 
has in our work. The analysis of classwork 
and homework can be vitalized by the pro- 
jection of this material before the class. For 
example, the best or the poorest written 
assignments in shorthand, bookkeeping, or 
business English could be shown for the 
comparison and criticism of the students or 
teachers, How often has an instructor been 
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handicapped in showing an,excellent paper 
or a common mistake by just holding the 
material in the air before the class. The 
effect and attention of strained-eyed students 
in the rear of the classroom is soon lost. 
What an asset this projector could be to the 
English teacher in the study of business 
letters — including those letters written by 
the students, those in textbooks, and real 
samples that are collected by the students. 
This method of study could easily be worked 
into the weekly teaching presentation. It 
certainly would make for variety. 

The opaque projector even has its uses in 
typewriting classes where unusual drills or 
exercises could be flashed on the screen in a 
darkened room, thus improving touch con- 
trol. Might not the same idea be limitedly 
applied in shorthand? Then, too, business 
practice or introduction to business is a 
course that contains excellent material for 
projection. The projection of sample checks, 
drafts, forms, bank statements, and other 
types of business papers would undoubtedly 
provide for more interest and better learning 
on the part of students than by holding these 
papers in the air or by passing them around. 


Bookkeeping seems to be the subject that 
especially lends itself to this type of visual 
aid. Sample financial statements, charts, 
diagrams, and entries could easily be pro- 
jected on the screen. Think of the time 
saved in putting a simple diagram like the 
“path of a check” on the screen instead of 
drawing it beforehand on the blackboard and 
then erasing it after the period is over. All 
your many ideas for diagrams and charts 
could be gathered into one folder for per- 
manent use. Companies are now selling 
bookkeeping wall charts. You could employ 
the same principles to make your own 
illustrations. 

These examples of the use of the opaque 
projector have been but indications of what 
can be done with an often-neglected visual 
aid. Each type of aid has its limitations, 
but this three-in-one combination projector 
overcomes many of them. In the hands of a 
capable and imaginative business teacher, 
students’ learning and interest in our sub- 
jects could be substantially increased. 
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A PRECISION BOOK ... BUILT LIKE A FINE WATCH 


APPLIED BUSIVESS ARITHMETIC 


Fifth Edition — By Curry and Piper 
Arithmetical skills and applications are developed 
very carefully through the following five steps: 
The functional approach which is practical and concrete. 
The detailed explanation of each arithmetical process or business problem. 
An illustrative example of each arithmetical process or business problem. 


Immediate practice through the solution of drills and problems. 


Sr P PF & 


Spaced review to assure retention of the skills 
and the knowledges previously acquired. 








Mc. 


You can obtain a one-year volume or a one- 
semester volume with correlating workbooks 
and correlating achievement tests. A key of 
detailed solutions is furnished for each in- 
structor. A manual of teaching suggestions is 
also furnished to each instructor. If you are 
not thoroughly satisfied with the book you are 
now using, write for a sample of this book 
stating the length of your course. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


December, 1949 
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Essay Contest — “Selling As A Career” 


The appointment of Harry M. Bowser as 
national chairman for the third annual 
“Selling As a Career” essay contest was 
announced by Robert A. Whitney, president 
of the National Sales Executives, sponsor of 
the contest. Mr. Bowser is manager of the 
Education Department of Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Incorporated, West Orange, New Jersey. 
The contest will be conducted through the 
ninety local clubs of the National Sales 
Executives. 

Approval has been granted the 1949-50 
“Selling As a Career” essay contest b¢ the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. All regularly enrolled secondary 
school students are eligible for the contest. 
Students are urged to enter the contest 
because it provides strong incentives for 
American youth to explore the importance 
of selling to the maintenance of our high 
standard of living and to consider this 
fascinating and lucrative field as a career. 

The national contest will run from October 
1, 1949, through April 15, 1950. The dates 
for each local contest, however, are deter- 
mined by the school authorities and sponsor- 
ing clubs. 

The student writing the winning essay will 
receive a prize of $1,000 and a three-day, 
all-expense paid trip to the National Sales 
Executive convention in Detroit, Michigan, 
on May 24, 25, 26, 1950. If the student 
resides witbin 100 miles of Detroit, he may 
choose an alternate trip to Washington, 
D. C. Additional national prizes include 
$250 for a second prize, $100 for a third 
prize, $50 each for the seven next best, and 
50 certificates of award. A set of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica will be awarded to the 
first school reporting 100 per cent participa- 
tion. 

In addition, the teacher or principal 
sponsoring the winning student will receive 
an Honorarium of $100 and a free trip to 
Detroit, accompanying his or her charge. 
An Honorarium of $50 is awarded to the 
sponsor of the second prize winner. In 
addition to the awards offered by N.S.E., 
students are further encouraged by prizes 
offered by the local clubs. 

After the local entries have been judged, 
the three best essays from each club will be 
forwarded to national headquarters, where 
the national winners will be selected. 

The sponsors of this contest feel that too 
many young men and women drift into 
vocations for which they are unfitted either 
temperamentally or by aptitudes. As simple 
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as this contest is, it can be a basis for starting 
countless students toward careers for which 
they are best equipped, whether it be selling 
or other fields of endeavor. How often a 
young man or woman in high school, when 
asked about his or her future will answer in 
a perplexed tone of voice, “I don’t know, 
I haven’t given it much thought.” This 
contest tends to make the student stop and 
think of his future in business. 

There cannot be too much emphasis 
placed on the ultimate purpose of this 
contest. As has already been mentioned, 
students are allowed to explore the field of 
selling as a possible career on which to set 
their sights. 

Most students of high school age are 
already familiar with retail selling through 
personal experience. Research done in pre- 
paring their essays, however, will acquaint 
them with the many excellent opportunities 
to be found in other types of selling, such as 
(a) selling for manufacturers to jobbers and 
retailers, (b) selling for jobbers to retailers, 
(c) route selling, (d) industrial _ selling, 
(e) selling intangibles. 

This essay contest is noncommercial. It 
involves no products and no propaganda for 
economic, political, or special interest groups. 

This contest provides strong implementa- 
tion, particularly for instructors of English, 
business, and selling courses. It makes a 
highly stimulating classroom assignment, 
and is an excellent means of integrating the 
work of several departments. 

Participation is simple. There are no 
elaborate entry or formal school registration 
blanks. The emphasis is upon ideas rather 
than literary production. The subject, 
dealing as it does with a student’s future 
livelihood, is quite personal, and hence, with 
slight encouragement from teachers, will 
evoke a far greater number of expressions 
than a project involving abstractions. Among 
the points by which the judges will decide 
the winners will be: (a) originality, (b) 
thought content, (ce) sincerity, (d) clarity, 
(e) frankness, (f) unity, and (g) simplicity. 
It will not be necessary for the individual 
teacher to do any screening or judging. 

The fullest co-operation will be given to 
interested students and teachers by members 
of the local Sales Executives Clubs. After 
endorsement of the project by the superin- 
tendent of schools and principals, the local 
clubs will send stimulating speakers to talk 
to assembly groups on “Selling As a Career.” 
They will make specific suggestions for pro- 
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ducing winning essays and will help create 
enthusiasm for the program. The local clubs 
will furnish posters and also literature that 
will be helpful to the participants. 

Last year’s contest was won by Walter 
Murpliy, a senior in Gonzaga High School, 
Washington, D. C., who won in addition to 
the first prize of $1,000, the Washington 
Club’s first prize of a television set. Second 
place and $250 went to Bruce Patterson of 
University High School, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, and third place of $100 went to Conrad 
Kalmbacher of Laneri High School, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Last year a total of 13,000 students from 
386 schools participated. Mr. Bowser is 
confident that the participation this year 
will be doubled, and as a result, more and 
better equipped students will be entering the 
field of selling. 

For information concerning local Sales 
Executives Clubs and more detailed in- 
formation on the “Selling As a Career” essay 
contest, write to Harry M. Bowser, National 
Sales Executives, Hotel Shelton, 49th Street 
and Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 
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New Mexico Meeting 


At its annual meeting in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, on October 27, the business 
education section of the New Mexico Edu- 
cation Association voted to affiliate with the 
United Business Education Association. 
Hereafter they will be known as the New 
Mexico Business Education Association. 

The following officers were elected to serve 
throughout the coming year: chairman, 
Mrs. Irene Baird, High School, Alamogordo; 
vice-chairman, Warren Caster, High School, 
Las Vegas; secretary, Mollie Cerny, Western 
High School, Silver City; treasurer, Jean 
Marsh, High School, Albuquerque. 

e a e 
Indiana Breakfast 


The fourth annual get-together of Indiana 
University students, faculty, graduates, and 
friends will take place at the Indiana Univer- 
sity breakfast, scheduled for 7:45 A.M. on 
Thursday, December 29, in the Palmer 
House at Chicago where the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association convention is to 
be held. 

At the all inclusive price of $2.00, reser- 
vations must be in the hands of John W. 
Eaton, School of Business, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana, not later than 
Friday, December 16. 


December, 1949 


Boston Business Education Conference 


A business education conference was held 
at Boston University, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, on August 2, 1949. Professor Lester I. 
Sluder, School of Education, Boston Univer- 
sity, was director of the conference and 
Martha R. Murdock, High School, Milton, 
Massachusetts, was chairman of the social 
committee. The theme of the meeting was 
“Better Methods for Better Business Edu- 
cation.” 

At the first session there was a panel 
discussion on the topic “Better Methods and 
Materials for the Co-operative Training 
Program in the Distributive and Office Occu- 
pations.” Lester I. Sluder was chairman of 
the panel. Clark F. Murdough, Edgewood 
Junior College, Barrington, Rhode Island, 
spoke on the topic “Developing Better 
Methods of Teaching on the Post-High 
School Level” at the second session. 

The topic for the luncheon meeting was 
“Developing Better Methods of Teaching 
the Basic Business Subjects.” The three 
speakers at the luncheon meeting were: 
Paul L. Salsgiver, director of School of 
Business, Simmons College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Helen J. Keily, assistant professor 
of business education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Salem, Massachusetts; John H. Wall, 
Brookline High School, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts. Following the luncheon meeting 
there was a panel discussion on the topic 
“Improved Methods in the Skill-Building 
Subjects.” 

The conference closed with a dinner meet- 
ing sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon. The 
speaker at the dinner meeting was Wilfred 
P. deMille, training counselor, First National 
Bank, Boston. 





STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE 
MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MAN- 
UAL has just been brought up to date. It is a 
154-page, paper-bound book, covering such 
topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitali- 
zation, care of the typewriter, abbreviations, 
punctuation, and many other references that 
are valuable in the classroom and valuable as a 
permanent reference for all office workers. It 
is bound in paper to make it available at a 
price reasonable enough for every student to 
have one. List price 64 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Fifty-second Annual Convention 


National Business Teachers Association 


Hosts: 


The Chicago Area Business Educators Association, 


“The Chicago Public Schools 





Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois 
December 28, 29, 30, 1949 





Dr. Ray G. Price, Col- 
lege of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
president of the National 
Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, has announced 
the complete program for 
the annual convention to 

’ be held in Chicago dur- 
ing the Christmas holi- 
days. 

Registration will begin 
in the Grand Ballroom 
Foyer at 1:00 p.m. on 
December 28, under the 
direction of Robert 














Ray G. Price 


Finch, secretary. 

Admission to all meetings will be by badge, 
provided on registration. Members of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association may 
obtain guest admission badges without 
charge upon presentation of their E.B.T.A. 
membership cards at the registration desk. 

Tours have been arranged by the hospi- 
tality committee. Information may be 
obtained at the hospitality desk. 

The convention will open with a general 
assembly, Wednesday evening, December 28, 
and will close with the annual banquet on 
Friday evening, December 30. 

Besides the president, Dr. Ray G. Price, 
the following are the other officers and board 
members of the National Business Teachers 
Association: 

N.B.T.A. Officers: First vice-president, 
Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; second vice- 
president, E. O. Fenton, American Institute 
of Business, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, 
Robert Finch, Board of Education, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; treasurer, Dr. Paul F. Muse, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

Board Members: Gladys Bahr, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri; L. H. 
Diekroeger, Board of Education, St. Louis, 
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Missouri; Albert C. Fries, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois; Jay W. 
Miller, Goldey College, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 

The following is the complete program: 


PROGRAM 





Wednesday, December 28 


9:00 a.m.—12:00 p.m. 
ARRANGEMENT OF EXHIBITS 


1:00 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 
REGISTRATION OF N.B.T.A. MEM- 
BERS 
1:00 p.m.—5:00 p.m. 
CONDUCTED TOURS 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
MEETING OF THE N.B.T.A. EX- 
ECUTIVE BOARD 
4:00 P.M. 
OFFICIAL INSPECTION OF EXHIB- 
ITS BY EXECUTIVE BOARD, OFFI- 
CERS, AND LOCAL COMMITTEE 
6:00 p.m.—7:30 P.M. 


DINNER MEETING N.B.T.A. EX- 
ECUTIVE BOARD 


FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Wednesday, December 28 
8:00 p.M.—9:15 P.M. 

Presiding: Ray G. Price, president of 
N.B.T.A. 

Invocation: Dr. Charles R. Goff, pas- 
tor, Chicago Temple, First Meth- 
odist Church, Chicago, Illinois 

Welcome to Chicago: Martin Kennel- 
ley, mayor of the city of Chicago 

Announcements: Robert Finch, secre- 
tary of N.B.T.A., and Albert C. 
Fries, chairman of the local com- 
mittee. 

Address: “For Such an Age”’ 

Speaker: Herold C. Hunt, superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago, Illinois 
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9:30 p.M.—12:30 A.M. 


RECEPTION AND INFORMAL 
DANCE 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
Thursday, December 29 


9:30 a.M.—11:30 a.m. 

l'‘heme: “The Teaching of Basic Busi- 
ness Subjects on the Collegiate 
Level” 

(hairman, Gerald A. Porter, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, University, Mis- 
sissippi; vice-chairman, Elsie Leff- 
ingwell, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; secretary, Stanley Robinson, 
University of Illinois, Urbana 

Presentation: “Effective Methods and 
Procedures in Teaching Basic Busi- 
ness Subjects in Teachers Colleges 
and Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness’—H. G. Enterline, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington 

Comments regarding points of view 
presented by Dr. Enterline: M. 
Herbert Freeman, Business Edu- 
cation Department, State Teachers 
College, Paterson, New Jersey; Paul 
F. Muse, Department of Commerce, 
Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute; Herbert A. Tonne, 
School of Education, New York 
University, New York 

Report of research in audio-visual 
aids — Cletus Zumwalt, Modesto 
Junior College, Modesto, California 

Business Meeting: election of officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENTS 
Thursday, December 29 
9:30 a.mM.—11:30 a.m. 
Presiding: Hugh Barnes 
Chairman, Hugh Barnes, Barnes 
School of Commerce, Denver, Colo- 


rado; vice-chairman, Stanley E. 
Hedges, vice-president, Canton- 


Actual Business College, Canton, 
Ohio; secretary, C. C. Steed, presi- 
dent, Elizabethton College of Com- 
merce, Elizabethton, Tennessee; 
treasurer, J. A. Ebersol, president, 
Acme Business College, Lansing, 
Michigan 

“Correct Typing Techniques” — Nor- 
man P. Saksvig, director, Educa- 
tional Division, L. C. Smith & 
Corona Typewriters, Inc. 

“Operation Cost Problems and Tui- 
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tion” —E. G. Purvis, vice-presi- 
dent, Strayer College, Washington, 
em. ©. 

“The University and the Private 
School”’ — Helen Borland, Business 
Education Department, University 
of Colorado, Boulder 

Business Meeting: election of officers 


12:00 P.M. 
LUNCHEON 
Presiding: Hugh Barnes 
Speaker: Charles G. Reigner, presi- 
dent, H. M. Rowe Company 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Thursday, December 29 


9:30 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 

Theme: “Changing the Business Cur- 
riculum to Meet Changing Business 
Needs” 

Presiding: W. Harmon Wilson, editor 
of THe BaLANce SHEET, South- 
Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Chairman, Mary O. Houser, Libbey 
High School, Toledo, Ohio; vice- 
chairman, Charles W. Perry, Lin- 
coln High School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; secretary, Mary Yocum, 


Austin High School, Austin, 
Minnesota 
Board of Experts: Hugh Wichert, 


president of NOMA, Omaha, Ne- 
braska; Robert Tarkington, Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York; 
J. Andrew Holley, head of Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma; Milton C. Olson, di- 
rector of business education, State 
College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York; David Pugh, supervisor of 
high school instruction, Toledo 
Public Schools, Toledo, Ohio; 
Robert Finch, supervisor of busi- 
ness education, Cincinnati Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; Florence 
Roell, John Adams High School, 
South Bend, Indiana 

Business Meeting: election of officers 

SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 

Thursday, December 29 
2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Theme: “An Evaluation of Progress 
Toward Integrated Training in the 
Secretarial Field” 


Presiding: T. James Crawford, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington 
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Chairman, Katherine Humphrey, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa; vice-chairman, Gertrude 
Dubats, Whitewater State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; 
secretary, Harves Rahe, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

“Early Transcription Training in 
Shorthand As an Integrating Pro- 
cedure’? — Arnold Condon, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana 

“How the Classroom Teacher Can 
Integrate Training in the Small 
High School” — Marie Stewart, 
High School, Stonington, Connecti- 
cut 

“A Report on Progress Toward Inte- 
grated Training As Revealed in 
Research Studies” — Ruth I. An- 
derson, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Business Meeting: election of officers 


SOCIAL BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 
Thursday, December 29 
2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 


Theme: “Evaluating Basic Business 
Education” 

Chairman, Inez Ray Wells, Depart- 
ment of Education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio; vice- 
chairman, Eva M. Israel, assistant 
professor of business administration, 
University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico; secretary, 
Ray Heimerl, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Subject: “Is It Possible to Conduct a 
Basic Business Course So That It 
Is Easy to Teach and Pleasant to 
Learn?” 

Program: A jury trial with the follow- 
ing participants: Defendant — M. 
Herbert Freeman, head of business 
education, State Teachers College, 
Paterson, New Jersey; prosecuting 
attorney—Alan C. Lloyd, editor and 
publisher, Gregg magazines; panel of 
jurors — Gladys Bahr, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri; Eve- 
lyn Fowler, Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro; Kennard Goodman, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Irene 
Place, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; William M. Polishook, direc- 
tor of business education, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Theodore Woodward, George 
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Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee; _ presiding 
judge—Russell J .Hosler, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 

Business Meeting: election of officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS INSTRUCTORS’ 
ROUND TABLE 


Thursday, December 29 


2:00 p.mM.—4:00 P.M. 
Theme: “The Development of Em- 
ployable Office Workers” 
Presiding: D. D. Lessenberry, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
Chairman, Mary Morris, Business 
Training College, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; vice-chairman, C. A. 
Neale, Hammel Business Univer- 
sity, Akron, Ohio; _ secretary, 
Virginia Springgate, Oshkosh Busi- 
ness College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Participants: Margaret J. Fitzpatrick, 
employee counselor, Marshall Field 
and Company, Chicago; E. C. A. 
Muuss, Sheboygan Business Col- 
lege, Sheboygan Wisconsin; McKee 
Fisk, Department of Business, 
Fresno State College, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia; Regis Larkin, Fairmont 
State Teachers College, Fairmont, 
West Virginia 
Business Meeting: election of officers 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS ROUND TABLE 
Thursday, December 29 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Theme: “Modern Aids in Teaching 
Business” 

Presiding: Cletus E. Zumwalt 

Chairman, Cletus E. Zumwalt, Mod- 
esto Junior College, Modesto, Cali- 
fornia; secretary, Elsie Freitag, 
Harvey H. Lowrey School, Dear- 
born, Michigan 

**Text Films As an Aid in Teaching”— 
Edward E. Booher, executive vice- 
president, The Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York 

“Motion Pictures As an Aid in Teach- 
ing” — Ellsworth C. Dent, educa- 
tional director, Coronet Films, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

“Strip Film and Slides As Aids in 
Teaching” — W. E. Johnson, educa- 
tional director, Society for Visual 
Education, Chicago, Illinois 

“Are Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching 
Worth Their Cost?” — Walter A. 
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Kumpf, South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
General Discussion 


SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Friday, December 30 


9:30 4.M.—11:30 a.m. 

I'‘heme: ““The Responsibility of Busi- 
ness to Society” 

Presiding: Ray G. Price, president of 
N.B.T.A. 

Participants: Harry A. Bullis, chair- 
man of the board, General Mills, 
Ine.; Clifton W. Phalen, vice- 
president, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company; John L. 
McCaffrey, president, International 
Harvester Company; Emil Schram, 
president, New York Stock Ex- 
change 

Business Meeting: election of officers 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE 


Friday, December 30 


2:00 p.M.—4:00 P.M. 

Presiding: Paul Mills, branch super- 
visor, Great-West Life Assurance 
Company 

Chairman, Paul Mills; vice-chairman, 
Vernon A. Musselman, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; secretary, Harry Huff- 
man, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman 

“The Teacher’s Evaluation of Book- 
keeping and Accounting Instruc- 
tion” — Harvey A. Andruss, presi- 
dent, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 

“The Businessman’s Evaluation of 
Bookkeeping and Accounting In- 
struction” — Bernard H. Traut, 
C.P.A., Bansley and Kiener, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: election of officers 


OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE 
Friday, December 30 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 p.m. 

Theme: “Is the Office Machines Edu- 
cational Program Adequate?” 

Presiding: L. W. Anderson, Evansville 
College, Evansville, Indiana 

Chairman, L. W. Anderson; vice- 
chairman, Clair E. Daggett, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota; secretary, Mabel Scheiderer, 


December, 1949 


Decatur High School, Decatur, 
Illinois 
“Evaluating Educational Proce- 


dures” — Peter Agnew, New York 
University, New York City 

“Industry Evaluates Our Results” — 
J. M. Herrmann, assistant cashier, 
American National Bank and.Trust 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 

“Improving ‘Teaching Through a 
Study of Evaluation” — Juanita 
M. Rauch, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado 

Question Period: Clair E. Daggett, 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota 

Business Meeting: election of officers 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 


Friday, December 30 


2:00 p.m. 4:00 P.M. 
T heme: ‘““Modernizing Business Educa- 
tion Through Co-operative Train- 


in 
Presiding: Elvin S. Eyster, Business 
Education Department, Indiana 


University, Bloomington 

Chairman, Aloysius E. Miske, co- 
ordinator, business education, Mon- 
roe High School, Monroe, Michigan; 
vice-chairman, John Frakes, super- 
visor, distributive education, Cleve- 
land Public Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio; secretary, Lodie M. Clark, 
teacher trainer, Distributive Edu- 
cation Division, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 

Participants: Jack Milligan, chief, 
business education, The Michigan 
State Board of Control for Voca- 
tional Education, Lansing, Michi- 
gan; W. J. Mullaney, supervisor, 
Business Education Service, The 
State of Illinois Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Springfield, Illi- 
nois; Edwin A. Fritsch, supervisor, 
distributive education, Chicago; 
John Frakes, supervisor, distribu- 
tive education, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Robert Stickler, co-ordinator, dis- 
tributive occupations, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, 
Illinois; James DeLong, co-ordina- 
tor, business education, Evansville 
Public Schools, Evansville, Indiana; 
Jane Ralph, teacher co-ordinator, 
Jones Commercial High School, 
Chicago; Fred Goerlitz, executive 
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secretary, Chicago Retail Merchants 
Association, Chicago; Quaife M. 
Ward, executive manager, Illinois 
Chain Store Council, Chicago 
Business Meeting: election of officers 


ADMINISTRATORS-DEPARTMENT HEADS 
ROUND TABLE 


Friday, December 30 


2:00 p.m.— 4:00 P.M. 

Theme: “Evaluating Business Educa- 
tion from the Administrator’s Point 
of View” 

Presiding: Russell J. Hosler, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison 

Chairman, Russell J. Hosler; vice- 
chairman, Earl Clevenger, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman; secre- 
tary, Frank Sanders, supervisor of 
business education, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools 

Participants: John Beaumont, super- 
visor of business education, state of 
Illinois; Herman G. Enterline, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington; E. G. 


Knepper, Bowling Green State Uni- 


Delta Pi Epsilon Annual Lecture 


The eighth annual Delta Pi Epsilon lecture 
on the subject “Curriculum Planning in 
Business Education” will be given by 
Dr. Hamden L: Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. The 
lecture will be given at a dinner meeting on 
Thursday evening, December 29, in the Red 
Lacquer Room of the Palmer House Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. This will be on the second 
evening of the N.B.T.A. annual convention. 

The seventh annual lecture was given by 
Dr. Forkner on “Challenges to Curriculum 
Planners.” The subject of curriculum 
planning in relation to business education is 
so important and so comprehensive that it 
seemed impossible to treat it adequately in 
one lecture. Therefore, Dr. Forkner very 
kindly consented to give the lecture this 
year on “Curriculum Planning in Business 
Education,” in which he will deal with the 
specific problems of curriculum planning in 
relation to business education. 


versity, Bowling Green, Ohio; 
Frank Sanders, supervisor of busi- 
ness education, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools; Fred Tidwell, University 
of Washington, Seattle; Ernest 
Zelliott, director of business educa- 
tion, Des Moines Public Schools 
Business Meeting: election of officers 


ANNUAL N.B.T.A. BANQUET 
Friday, December 30 


6:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Ray G. Price, president of 
N.B.T.A. 

Invocation: Dr. James C. McLeod, 
university chaplin, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 

Address: “Price Tags on Progress” + 
Tom Collins, publicity director, 
City National Bank and Trust 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri 

Announcement of 1950 convention city 

Introduction of new president 


9:30 p.m.—12:30 A.M. 
DANCING 


N.B.E.L. Plans Get-Together 


Members of the National Business Edu- 
cation League and their friends, who attend 
the American Vocational Association con- 
vention in Atlantic City, are planning an 
early morning “get-together” at breakfast 
on Thursday, December 8, at Haddon Hall. 
Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, president of the 
United States Section of the International 
Society of Business Education, will talk 
informally on his trip recently to the 
Benluz countries. Dr. D. D. Lessenberry 
will preside and Dr. Paul S. Lomax is chair- 
man of the special projects committee of the 
N.B.E.L., which is sponsoring this series of 
special events during 1949-50. 


Persons interested in attending the break- 
fast may write to Dr. Irene C. Hypps, 
Room 23, Dennison School, 1327 S Street, 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C. Reservations 
also may be made in Atlantic City on the 
day preceding the breakfast. 





two pages and cover. List price 32 cents. 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING — by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It 
is suitable for a short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the 
information needed for indexing and ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. Wanen 
these workbook pages have been removed, the instructions and rules may be kept for reference. Thirty- 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. — Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Allison Appointed Dean 


Louis A. Rice, presi- 
dent of Packard Junior 
College, New York City, 
has announced the ap- 
pointment by the Board 
of Trustees of Paul W. 
Allison as dean of the 
college. Mr. Allison was 
instructor in business ed- 
ucation at Fairport, New 
York, before going to 
Charlotte High School in 
Rochester, New York. 

Mr. Allison left Char- 
lotte High School for 
military service and was 
separated from service as 
a captain in the Adjutant General’s depart- 
ment. A graduate of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Canton, New York, and having received 
his Master’s degree from the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, Mr. 
Allison remained on leave of absence from 
the Rochester system for some time while 
doing graduate work at New York Univer- 
sity where he is completing work for his 
doctorate. 














Paul W. Allison 


Mr. Allison became associated with the 
Packard School in 1946 and later was 
appointed vice-principal of the Evening 
Business Institute when the collegiate pro- 
gram was offered in the evening session. 

This fall, Packard, one of the oldest 
business schools in the country, received 
recognition by the Board of Regents of the 


University of the State of New York as a 


junior college. Mr. Allison is the first dean 
of the junior college, having under his juris- 
diction the work in the evening business 
session as well as in the day session. 

Mr. Allison is a member of Alpha chapter 
of Delta Pi Epsilon. 


In Memoriam 
William J. Cyr, president, Thibo- 
deau Business College, Fall River, 
Massachusetts 
Ethel M. Johnstone, manager, Saline- 
Johnstone School, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 


I. A. Witham, manager, Roswell 
Business College, Roswell, New Mexi- 
co 





December, 1949 


Huffman to Head Virginia Program 





Dr. Harry Huffman has 
been appointed professor 
of business education at 
Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia. He will assume his 
new duties on January 1, 
1950. Dr. Huffman, who 
is now associate professor 
of education, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma, received his 
A.B. degree from West- 











ern Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; 


his M.A. degree from the 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; and his Ed.D. degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

Dr. Huffman’s assignment at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute will be to develop the 
graduate program in business education for 
both men and women for the state of Virginia 
and to develop an undergraduate program 
for men. Before going to Oklahoma Univer- 
sity, Dr. Huffman was chairman of the 
business division of Georgia Teachers Col- 
lege, Collegeboro, Georgia. His other teach- 
ing experience includes one year in a business 
college, eight years in the public schools of 
Michigan, and two years in the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Harry Huffman 


Dr. Boogher Retires 

Effective August 31, 1949, Dr. E. W. G. 
Boogher retired as dean of Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Dr. Boogher received 
his Bachelor and Master’s degrees from 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Virginia, and his Doctor’s degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
He formerly taught at the University of 
Georgia, Athens, and went to Rider College 
in 1934. Dr. Boogher was made head of the 
English Department in 1942 and in 1944 he 
was made dean of the College. 

Leonard A. Olson, head of the Accounting 
Department at Rider College, has been 
appointed dean of the faculty. Other ap- 
pointments are: George D. Knight, dean of 
students, and Sherman Van Ness Kent, 
director of freshmen students. 

Robert A. McBane will continue serving 
as assistant dean and veterans’ director. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Man, with thirty years’ teaching experience in business 
colleges and private schools, desires a position with a good 
business college as teacher of bookkeeping and account- 
ing where there is an opportunity to set up a pen art and 
engrossing department. Would prefer a large or fairly 
large city in the Middle West, West, or South West. 
Address, No. 58. 


Experienced instructor in English, mathematics, 
history, and civics, with A.B. degree, available immedi- 
ately for a position. Would prefer New England States. 
Has had six years’ teaching experience at and above the 
high school level. Address, L. J. Sullivan, 17 Cufflin 
Street, Brighton, Massachusetts. 


Woman commercial teacher, with A.B. degree from 
state university, desires position west of Missouri River. 
Can teach all subjects including Palmer penmanship. 
Experience includes managing and operating own school 
for a number of years. Available for immediate employ- 
ment. Address, No. 59. 


Man, forty years of age, desires connection with out- 
standing business school. Has had thirteen years’ 
teaching experience as follows: six years’ experience 
teaching business administration subjects, three years’ 
experience in principalship, four years’ experience as 
general manager. Has also had two years’ experience in 
general sales field. Would prefer connection in any of the 
above capacities. Address, No. 60. 


Experienced male commercial teacher desires 
as teacher of accounting and related subjects. 
experience as principal of business college. 
be interested in buying or leasing a school. 
immediately. Address, No. 61. 


sition 
as had 
Would also 
Available 





Teacher, with thirty-five years’ teaching experience 
in the Chicago Public Schools, desires a full or part-time 
sition teaching Pitman shorthand, typewriting, book- 
eeping, or commercial law. Holds Ph.B. and M.A. 
degrees from the University of Chicago. Would prefer 
to remain in Chicago, but would also consider a job in 
Florida or California. Address, No. 62. 





Commercial teacher desires position in public high 
school in New York or Pennsylvania. Address, M. F. 
Danheiser, 109 Main Street, Hamburg, New York. 


sale. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
Experienced fieldman wanted to represent prominent 
business school located in a fine Middle West industria] 
city. Draws students from a large, prosperous territory, 


Wonderful opportunity for right man. State experience 
and education. Address, No. 63. 





Male instructor of accounting and allied subjects 
wanted by school in Great Lakes area. State age, edu- 
cation, experience, and salary expected. Address, No. 64, 


Woman commercial teacher of typewriting, shorthand, 
office machines, and allied subjects wanted by school in 
Great Lakes area. State age, education, experience, and 
salary expected. Address, No. 65. 


Experienced male teacher of accounting wanted by 
old, well-established business college in the Southeast. 
Start now or January 3, 1950. Address, No. 66. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Old-established school for sale in Ohio in city of 506,000. 
Excellent reputation. Only school in city. Owner desires 
to leave city. Address, No. 70. 


Fully-equipped, two-teacher business school for sale, 
located in Florida. Established eight years. Splendid 
reputation. Hundreds of satisfied graduates working all 
over the South. No competition in city of 10,000 popula- 
tion. Potential adjacent territory of 70,000. Owner 
wishes to retire. Address, No. 71. 


Well-established business college in Pacific Northwest. 
Equipment for ninety students. Ideal for man and wife 
and one teacher. Doing good business. Living quarters 
and furniture included. Reasonable. Address, No. 72. 


Business college in large Southern city for immediate 
Holds G. I. contracts. In continuous operation 
under same mranagement for twenty-five years. No 
debts. A-1 credit rating. Day and night classes. $20,000 
worth of equipment. Over one hundred students now 
in attendance. Fifteen thousand square feet of floor 
space. Owner must retire. Price $25,000, one-third cash 
down. Submit financial references with your inquiry. 
Address, No. 73. 


Small business school situated in the heart of the 
citrus section in south central Florida. Great possi- 
bilities. Field untouched. Address, No. 74. 





Two-teacher school, established fifty years, located in 
Middle West, for sale. Member of the American Associa- 
tion of Commercial Colleges. Splendid location for man 
and wife. Address, No. 75. 


Small business college, located in Massachusetts, for 
sale due to death of proprietor. Excellent opportunity 
for young teacher desiring a school of his own. Address, 
No. 76. 





to record the gross speed and the net speed on timed tests. 


Cincinnati New York 





TYPEWRITING SPEED CHART 
A free chart for users of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING or COLLEGE TYPEWRITING. It provides space for 32 students 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 


San Francisco Dallas 
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WANTED TO BUY 


A school of approximately one hundred students in 
the state of California, Arizona, or Florida. School must 
have excellent reputation. Give full details in first letter. 
Address, No. 67. 





Wanted to buy a business college with an enrollment 
at present of not less than one hundred. Have capital to 
invest immediately. Address, No. 68. 





A well-established junior college, located in the Middle 
West, wanted by a school man experienced in both the 
academic and vocational phases of education. Might 
consider other locations if other conditions are favorable. 
Address, No. 69. 





FOR SALE 


Stenotype machine for sale. In excellent condition. 
Price $35.00. Address, Miss A. Alekno, 1409 Third Avenue, 
Asbury Park, New Jersey. 





Stenotype machine complete with carrying case and 
manual of instructions. Almost new. Price $35.00. 
Address, No. 77. 








Huffman Awarded Doctorate Degree 


At the end of the summer session William 
C. Huffman completed all requirements for 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. His 
major was in business education with related 
fields in teacher education and retailing. The 
title of his dissertation was “‘A Study of the 
Occupational Adjustment of Retail Workers 
in the Greater Louisville, Kentucky, Metro- 
politan Area With Implications for Business 
Education in the Secondary Schools.” 


Dr. Huffman received his Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. He has taught in both 
secondary schools and on the college level. 
In September, 1948, Dr. Huffman joined the 
faculty of the Department of Business 
Economics of the University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Delaware Business Teachers Meet 


The Delaware State Business Education 
Teachers Association met in Wilmington, 
Delaware, on October 13 and 14. The 
speakers and their topics were: Dr. William 
Polishook, Teachers College, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, “Changing 
the Curriculum in Business Education”’; 
Harry W. Nock, personnel director of the 
du Pont Company, “What Does Business 
Expect of the Business Education Gradu- 
ate?” 

The newly elected officers are as follows: 
president, Elmer J. Deveraux, Senior High 
School, Wilmington; vice-president, Harold 
McDonald, Harrington High School, Har- 
rington; secretary-treasurer, Dorothy E. 
Titus, High School, Dover. 


December, 1949 


Fifth Year Program at Hunter 


The committee on co-ordination of teacher 
education announced that college graduates 
residing in New York State who hold 
baccalaureate degrees with majors in secre- 
tarial training or accountancy, and who wish 
to prepare for careers in teaching, may apply 
for admission to the spring term of the 
teacher training business education program 
offered by Hunter College and City College. 


A fifth year on the graduate level in secre- 
tarial training was initiated last fall at City 
College and Hunter College, and in accoun- 
tancy and business practice at City College. 
Admission to either specialized course of 
teacher training is available to men and 
women residents of the state, tuition free, 
provided they meet acceptable scholarship, 
health, and personality standards. 

Graduates from the following schools are 
now enrolled in the business education 
programs: Syracuse University, New York 
University, Cornell University, St. John’s 
University, University of California at 
Los Angeles, University of Wyoming, and 
State Teachers Colleges in Oswego, Albany, 
and Plattsburg. 


Satisfactory completion of the studies 
offered in the business education programs, 
amounting to thirty credits, qualifies a 
student for the degree of Master of Arts in 
education and prepares him for teaching 
posts in high schools, certain colleges, and 
private and parochial schools. 

The curricula of both the secretarial train- 
ing and accountancy programs are designed 
to meet the present requirements for the 
New York State General Commercial Cer- 
tificate, with the exception that accountancy 
students must take some courses in short- 
hand and typing. With the Certificate, 
graduates are eligible to teach in any second- 
ary school, college, private or parochial 
school in the state willing to appoint them. 


College graduates enrolled in the business 
education programs are required to take 
courses on the graduate level in general 
education as well as advanced courses in 
their major field. Included in the pro- 
fessional courses are: foundations of business 
education, research in business education, 
psychology of adolescence, apprentice teach- 
ing, and workshop in business education. An 
important feature in some of the secretarial 
courses is the practice of dictating to a wire 
recording machine so as to enable students 
to evaluate their own voices and techniques 
in dictation. 
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Topic of the Month. 1949. This is a monthly 
publication that deals with important current events in 
economics. It features one major topic each month and 
discusses it in layman’s language from the economist’s 
point of view. The subjects dealt with are those 
currently under public scrutiny, such as the British 
sterling crisis, international cartels, ERP, social 
security, electric power, farm price supports, economic 
problems of the South, and housing. Each topic 
presents the background, problems, and proposed solu- 
tions and their implications. Some of the subjects 
covered in recent issues are as follows: No. 4, July, 
1948 — Oil; No. 5, August, 1948 — The United States 
and World Trade; No. 7, October, 1948 — Big Govern- 
ment; No. 8, November, 1948— The Economic 
Problems of the South; No. 9, December, 1948 — The 
European Recovery Program in Action; No. 10, Janu- 
ary, 1949 — Supporting Farm Prices; No. 11, February, 
1949 — The Economic State of the Union; No. 12, 
March, 1949 — Social Security — Its Role in America; 
No. 13, April, 1949— Electric Power; No. 14, May, 
1949 — Collective Bargaining; No. 15, June, 1949 — 
Germany; No. 16, July, 1949— Venture Capital — 
Key to Prosperity; No. 17, August, 1949 — Monopoiy, 
International Style: No. 18, September, 1949 — The 
British Crisis. Price $2.50 for an individual subscription 
of twelve issues and 25 cents for an individual copy. 
Ten or more subscriptions ordered at the same time 
wil] receive a quantity discount, making the price $2.00 
for twelve issues. A complimentary instructor’s sub- 
scription will be added to orders of ten or more. Order 
from Economic Service Agency, 1603 K Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Business Experience for Business Teachers — 
Plans and Procedures. 1949. By B. Frank Kyker. 
This 11-page, paper-bound, printed booklet is Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 241 and Business Educa- 
tion Series No. 18, published by the Federal Security 
Agency of the U. S. Office of Education. The booklet 
suggests solutions to the problem of providing adequate 
business experience for teachers of any phase of voca- 
tional business education. Five plans are presented in 
this bulletin. The topics included in the bulletin are 
as follows: ““The Need for Business Experience,” “How 
the Plans Were Developed,” and “Five Plans for 
Providing Business Experience.” Price 5 cents. Order 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C 


Your Opportunity in Management. 1948. A 
32-page, attractively illustrated booklet that is part of 
a series on guidance. It contains four chapters as fol- 
lows: ““What Is Management?” “Preparing for Manage- 
ment,” “On the Job,” “Management’s Bosses.” In 
addition, there is an appendix containing a list of books 
and other literature for additional reading. Available 
from National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 
49th Street, New York 20, New York. 
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Directory of Film Evaluations. 1947 and 1948. 
This paper-bound, mimeographed directory is a revision 
of the 1947 directory prepared by members of Kappa 
chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. It contains 93 evaluations 
of films and filmstrips that may be used by teachers of 
business subjects. Each evaluation summarises the 
film, enumerates its educational purposes, and suggests 
ways of using the visual aid effectively in the class- 
room. These evaluations have been prepared to guide 
the business teacher in the selection and utilization of 
the films on the business subjects. Price $1.00. For 
those who may have purchased the 1947 Directory of 
Evaluations, a booklet containing the evaluations for 
1948 may be obtained for 25 cents. Order from Voca- 
tional Instructional Materials Laboratory, School of 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


Syllabus — American Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges. 1949. This is a 46-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet published by the American As- 
sociation of Commercial Colleges. It contains infor- 
mation concerning the American Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges and its related activities. Standards 
of accreditment and standards for faculty, buildings, 
equipment, curriculum, and general administration 
are included in the Syllabus. The following list of 
courses set up by the standards and ethics committee 
of the American Association of Commercial Colleges 
is included: shorthand, accountancy, general clerical, 
secretarial, accountancy shorthand, and advanced 
professional courses. Price $1.00. Order from American 
Association of Commercial Colleges, P. O. Box 259, 
Burlington, Iowa. 


Merchandise Facts to Help You Sell Girls’ 
Wear. 1949. This 23-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet is one of a series of booklets to help you doa 
better job of selling. It is a compilation of basic mer- 
chandise facts important for enthusiastic, thorough, 
successful selling. The following topics are discussed 
in the booklet: “Know Your Co-Workers,” “Sell 
Successfully,” ‘Make Your Sales Talk Sparkle,” 
“Materials,” “Selling Points,” “School Wear,” “Sum- 
mer Wear,” “Night Wear,” “Rainwear,” “‘Accessories.” 
Price 25 cents. Order from Research Bureau for Retail 
Training, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania. 


Catalogue of Teaching Aids. 1949-50. This is 
a 22-page, printed, paper-bound booklet. It lists more 
than sixty educational booklets, school posters, motion 
pictures, and periodicals for free distribution to second- 
ary schools. The teaching aids listed are related to the 
following subjects: vocational guidance, social studies, 
economics, history, and science. Free. Address requests 
to the National Association of Manufacturers, 14 W. 
49th Street, New York, New York. 
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" FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is recommended for the first course 
in any complete program of distributive education or for a single self- 
contained general course in selling. Since most selling opportunities Each is available 
4 are in mets be - the a and illustrations in this book are with a weskhosh 
\s- based upon retail situations. Particular effort has been made to empha- ; 
or- size the general principles of selling which are applied in all kinds of and a teachers 
‘ds selling. Emphasis is placed upon the consumer viewpoint through such manual. 
as chapters as ‘How Selling Helps the Consumer, How to Analyze 
“ Consumer Demand,”’ and ‘Determining the Customer’s Wants.” 
of 
tee 
ges RETAIL MERCHANDISING is a practical book written by three 
~al, well-known authors with wide experience. It not only emphasizes store 
et selling, but it also provides a comprehensive coverage of important 
59, skills and knowledges needed by the clerk in a retail store and by the 
manager of the store. Some of the topics that are covered include 
“Going Into the Retail Business,’’ ‘‘Promoting Sales,”’ ‘Retail Selling 
1s’ Systems,’’ ‘Retail Advertising,” ‘Retail Display,’’ ‘“‘What to Buy,” 
nd “Stock Control and Stock Turnover,” and ‘Figuring Profits.’’ The book 
joa emphasizes the how and why of retailing. 
1er- 
igh, 
sed FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING is a practical book. It not 
“ only provides a study of the purposes and the functions of advertising, 
wh but it also includes the following major sections: ‘Selling Through 
es.” Advertising,” “The Mechanics of Advertising,’ ‘‘Advertising Mediums,”’ 
tail and ‘Advertising Procedures.’ Some of the more specific topics include 
13, “Why People Buy,” ‘Dramatization of Advertising,” ‘The Layout,” 
“Newspaper Advertising,” “Radio Advertising,’’ ‘The Advertising 
Campaign,”’ and ‘The Sales Letter.” 
is is 
nore 
tion 
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Assault and Battery 


Mrs. Newlywed: “‘We hadn’t been married a week 
when he hit me with a piece of sponge cake.” 
Judge: “Disorderly conduct. Five dollars and costs.” 
Mrs. Newlywed (sobbing): “And I’d made the cake 
with my own hands.” 
Judge: “Assault with a deadly weapon — one year.” 
eee 
Svmpathy 


He: “T see that in London a man is'run over every 
half hour.” 
She: “Poor fellow.” 
e ee 


A Snip In Time 


Customer: “Your dog likes to watch you cut hair, 
doesn’t he?” 
Barber: “Yep, sometimes I snip off a bit of ear.” 
‘ee e@ 


Slow Motion 


Three turtles decided to have a cup of coffee. Just 
as they went into the cafe, it started to rain so the 
biggest turtle said to the smallest turtle: “Go -home 
and get the umbrella.” So the little one said: “I 
will if you won’t drink my coffee.” “We won't,” 
promised the other two. 

Two years later the big turtle said to the middle-sized 
turtle: “Well, I guess he isn’t coming back so we 
might as well drink his coffee.” Just then a little 
voice called from just outside the door: “If you do, 
I won’t go.” =P 


Not So Remarkable 


The telephone rang in the office of a theatrical agent. 

“Hello,” said a voice. “I want a job. I can sing, 
dance, and juggle.” 

“So can a thousand other people,” snapped the 
agent, “and they’re all out of work.” 

“Just a minute, don’t hang up. I can play the piano 
and walk a tightrope.” 

“Sorry, you’re wasting my time. Good-bye,” the 
agent replied. 

“Just a minute,” pleaded the voice. ‘“There’s one 
other thing, I’m a dog.” 

eee 


Wrong Guess 


‘And this, I suppose, is one of those hideous carica- 
tures you call modern art.” 
“Nope, that’s just a mirror.” 
eee 


Gold Is Where You Find It 

Dentist: “Thought you said this tooth hadn’t been 
filled before?” 

Patient (feebly): “No, it hasn’t.” 

Dentist: “Well, there are traces of gold on my 
instrument.” 

Patient (more feebly): “Perhaps you’ve struck my 
back collar-stud.” 
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Nothing But the Truth 


“Have you ever appeared as a witness before?” 
“Yes, Your Honor.” 
“In what suit?” 
“My blue serge.” 
eee 


A Sad Tale 


There was a young person named Ned 
Who dined before going to bed 
On lobster and ham 
and pickles and jam, 
And when he awoke he was dead. 
eee 


A Reminder 


Husband (returning from Central America): “Here 
is a little pet I brought you to remind you of me.” 
Wife: “Oh, how thoughtful of you to bring me this 
dear little monkey! It is just like you!” 
eee 


Mistaken Identity 


“You in the back of the room, what was the date of 
the signing of the Magna Carta?” 

“T dunno.” 

“You don’t, eh? Well. let’s try something else. Who 
was Bonny Prince Charley?” 

“T dunno.” 

“Well, then, can you tell me what the Tennis Court 
Oath was?” 

“T dunno.” 

“You don’t! I assigned this material last Friday. 
What were you doing last night?” 

“TI was out drinking beer with some friends.” 

“You were! What audacity to stand there and tell 
me a thing like that! How do you ever expect to pass 
this course?” 

‘Well, I don’t know, mister. You see, I just came in 
to fix the radiator.” 

e ee 


Indian Giver 


“Give me a match, Bill.” 
“Here it is.” 
“Well can you beat that? I’ve forgotten my cigar- 
ettes.” 
“That’s too bad. Give me back my match.” 
eee 


Cash and Carry 


A man entered a drug store and asked for a dozen 
two-grain quinine pills. 
“Do you want them put in a box, sir?” asked the 
clerk as he was counting them out. 
“Oh, no, certainly not,” replied the customer. “I 
was thinking of rolling them home.” 
eee 


A Sure Sign 


Joe: “Is Dick getting ready for the fishing season?” 
Bill: “Well, I saw him buying an enlarging device 
for his camera.” 
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Increase Student Interest and Understanding of Book- 
keeping Practice with these New S.V.E. Filmstrips 





YT THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART I (In Color) 


DING 

4 soe GtNTING THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Il (In Color) 

gege These two new bookkeeping filmstrips will help speed up bookkeeping in- 
struction in the classroom by presenting in graphic, step-by-step form the 
standard procedure in bookkeeping practice. While these filmstrips 
correlate with “20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” by Carlson, 
Forkner, and Prickett, they are so basic that they may be used with any 
other standard textbook on bookkeeping and accounting. 





|e | 
rT are 3 


cfric 


A 42-frame, single-frame filmstrip in color, with cap- 
tions, subtitles, and text frames covering the opening 
entry and the posting of the opening entry to the ledger. 
It is based on the tried, tested, and proved methods 
that can be used in the hands of the average teacher. 
Price, $5.00. 





Frame from filmstrip Part I, ‘“The Book- 
keeping Cycle,’’ showing the cash 


account 
lhe Bookkeeping Cycle, Part II ’’ 
ae Z Filmstrip 


Tita ae 
a ld 





A 42-frame, single-frame filmstrip in color, with captions, 
subtitles, and text frames covering additional jcurnal entries, 
posting to the ledger, and the trial balance. Price, $5.00. 


fs (Another filmstrip, Part III of The Bookkeeping Cycle, will 
Swe ew wes Gyan,” theming sxcthed be released at a later date and will include the work sheet, 
of proving cash financial statements, and closing entries.) 





These filmstrips are produced jointly by South-Western Publishing Company 
and the Society for Visual Education, Inc. Parts I and II are ready for immediate 
delivery. 


Distributed By ys. 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 
(Specialists in Visual Education) 
___ 100 EAST OHIO STREET - - - CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Bookkeeping Wall Chart No. 5 — Adjusting 
the Ledger. (Released in 1949.) This is the fifth of 
a series of six bookkeeping wall charts in three colors 
produced by the George F. Cram Company, Inc. The 
titles of the other five charts are as follows: Chart No. 
1 — Recording and Posting the Opening Entry; Chart 
No. 2— Journalizing, Posting, and Preparing a ‘Trial 
Balance; Chart No. 3— Work Sheet and Financial 
Statements; Chart No. 4— Closing the Ledger for a 
— Business; and Chart No. 6 — The Bookkeeping 
Cycle. 


Summary. Chart No. 5 includes the following: (1) a 
completed ten-column work sheet for a merchandising 
business, (2) journal entries to adjust the ledger ac- 
counts, and (3) ““T’’ form accounts that show how the 
accounts will appear after the adjusting entries have 
been posted. Arrows are used to show the relation- 
ships that exist between a work sheet and the adjusting 
entries. The chart is 48” x 52” and may be read from the 
rear of the average classroom. 


Recommended Use. Chart No. 5 may be used in the 
following ways: (1) to introduce the ten-column work 
sheet. and show how the adjustments are placed in the 
adjustments column of the work sheet, (2) to show how 
the adjusting entries are prepared from the figures 
assembled in the adjustments column of the work 
sheet, and (3) to show how the accounts will appear 
in the ledger after the adjusting entries have been 
posted. The chart may also be used to review some of 
the steps in the bookkeeping cycle. 


Sale. The bookkeeping wall charts may be purchased 
from the George F. Cram Company, Inc., 730 East 
Washington Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. The 
complete set of six charts may be had in a choice of 
four types of mountings ranging from $69.50 to $88.00. 
For further information write the George F. Cram 
Company, Inc. 


Buying Meats, Fish, Poultry, and Eggs. 
(Released in 1949.) This silent 35-mm. filmstrip availa- 
ble in color is one of the five filmstrips in a series en- 
titled, ““The Market Basket Series.” It is sponsored 
by Household Finance Corporation. It contains 
fifty-three frames. 

Summary. Some of the following important facts 
about meats are discussed and explained in this film- 
strip: (1) government-inspected meat, (2) grading of 
meat, (3) appearance of meat, (4) canned meat, (5) 
variety meats, and (6) cost of meats. Other important 
facts about fish, poultry, and eggs are included in this 
filmstrip. 


Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for high 
school classes in consumer economic problems and 
home economics. 

Sale and Rental. “Buying Meats, Fish, Poultry, and 
Eggs” may be purchased from Household Finance 
Corporation, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois.. The selling price is $6. Free rental from House- 
hold Finance Corporation. 
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Wyoming and Its Natural Resources. (Re. 
leased in 1949.) This 16-mm. sound film in color was 
produced by the Bureau of Mines Experiment Station 
in co-operation with the Sinclair Refining Company, 
It may be shown in 30 minutes. 


Summary. A comprehensive picture of Wyoming’s 
great mineral and agricultural resources, as well as 
its scenic beauty, is presented in this film. The film 
also deals with Wyoming’s wildlife preservation, water 
resources development, and way of life of its citizens, 
The film also explains that the rivers in Wyoming 
flow both east and west from the Continental Divide. 
Scenes of Wyoming’s oil industry, its coal and other 
rich mineral reserves, as well as her agricultural wealth 
with her golden grain fields, busy cattle and sheep 
ranches, and sugar beet farms are included in the film. 
Impressive views of Yellowstone National Park in- 
clude Old Faithful, most famous of the many geysers, 
and miles of primitive mountains, lakes and valleys 
are shown. Other scenes show how power from many 
multi-purpose dams aids the state’s mining and other 
industries and supplies the cities, mines and factories. 
One scene shows one of the largest open-pit coal mines 
in the world, a ninety foot thick lignite seam near 
Gillette; others give glimpses of the oil-shale formations 
at Rock Springs and of the Bureau of Mines Petroleum 
and Oil-Shale Experiment Station on the campus of 
the University of Wyoming at Laramie, where science 
is showing the way to conversion of rock into fuel oils. 
The narration points out that more than 160 minerals, 
including iron, bentonite, gypsum, sulphur, and jade 
are native to Wyoming. 

Recommended Use. ‘The film is suitable for high 
school classes-in economic geography. 

Rental. “Wyoming and Its Natural Resources” 
may be obtained from Graphic Services Section, Bureau 
of Mines, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsyl- 
vania. No charge is made for the use of the film, but 
the borrower is expected to pay transportation expenses 
both ways. 


Economics. (Released in 1947.) This 16-mm. 
sound film was produced by Phil Regan for the Em- 
ployee Relations Department of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. It may be shown in 10 
minutes. 

Summary. The purpose of this film is to define some 
of the basic economic terms. It may be used as a 
starting point for discussion and as a point of reference 
in taking up specific economic problems, such as wage 
ievels, profits, and business cycles. The film empahsizes 
the relationship that exists between the producer and 
consumer. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use during 
the first few weeks in high school economic classes. 

Sale and Rental. “Economics” may be obtained from 
Employee Relations Department, Standard Oil Com- 
pany, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
Free rental. 
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The Bookkeeping Cycle — Part 2— Record- 
ing Transactions in the Journal, Posting to the 
Ledger, and Preparing a Trial Balance. (Re- 
leased i: 1949.) This is the second in a series of three 
single frame 35-mm. silent filmstrips in color produced 
by the Society for Visual Education. The title of the 
first filnistrip is ““The Bookkeeping Cycle — Part 1 — 
Recording and Posting the Opening Entry.” Part 3 will 
comple'« the work at the close of the fiscal period and 
will be available at a later date. Part 2 consists of 
forty-four frames and is based on Chapters 4 to 6 of 
2071 «=©9CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 
Nineteenth Edition, by Carlson, Forkner, and Prickett. 
However. it may be used with any textbook. 

Summary. The purpose of this filmstrip is to provide 
another aid in the teaching of bookkeeping. The 
first few frames illustrate and explain the nature of the 
asset, liability, and proprietorship accounts. The next 
few frames explain how business transactions change 
the asset, liability, and proprietorship accounts and 
shows the procedure to be followed in recording business 
transactions in the journal. After the various transac- 
tions are recorded in the journal and posted to the 
ledger, the procedure to follow in preparing a trial 
balance is illustrated step by step. 

Recommended Use. This filmstrip may be used in the 
following three ways: (1) as an introduction to record- 
ing transactions in the journal, (2) as the bookkeeping 
principles are being studied in the class, and (3) as a 
review. It would be advisable to use the filmstrip in all 
three ways. 

Sale. ““The Bookkeeping Cycle — Part 2 — Record- 
ing Transactions in the Journal, Posting to the Ledger, 
and Preparing a Trial Balance” may be purchased from 
the Society for Visual Education, 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. The selling price is $5.00. 


Frontier Farmers of Alaska. (Released in 
1947.) This 16-mm. sound film in color was produced 
by Bailey Films, Inc. It may be shown in 15 minutes. 


Summary. One of the purposes of the film is to show 
how Alaska is a vast region of contrasting climates and 
land surfaces which range from high, snow-covered 
glacial peaks to low, green, and fertile valleys. Another 
purpose of the film is to show how an experiment in 
peaceful co-operative living led to the rehabilitation of 
a group of displaced farm families from the drought 
region of the United States. The film shows how a 
group of frontiersmen discovered and developed the 
agricultural wealth of South Central Alaska. 

The film pictures some of the struggles and the daily 
problems in living which the pioneer families faced in 
the Matanuska Valley. It shows how the farmers had 
to adapt their farming methods to the differences they 
found in the climate, the soil, the length of the growing 
season, and the hours of daylight between their former 
farming experience in the states and their new frontier. 
The film also illustrates ways in which the Matanuska 
Valley Farmers Co-operative Association aided the 
farmers in collective purchasing of modern farm equip- 
mant and in marketing their produce. 

The film ends with a series of impressions of the 
present and future social, economic, and recreational 
phase of living in the Matanuska Valley and the neigh- 
boring seacoast cities of Anchorage and Seward. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in economic geography. 

Sale and Rental. “Frontier Farmers of Alaska” may 
be purchased from Bailey Films, Inc., 2044 North 
Berendo, Hollywood 27, California. The selling price 
is $115. For rental purposes write Shick Film Service, 
404 North Goodwin Avenue, Urbana, Illinois. The 
rental price is $5 a day. 
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Challenge Across the Counter. (Released in 
1947.) This 35-mm. sound-slide film was produced by 
the Jam Handy Organization for the National Cash 
Register Company. It may be shown in approximately 
30 minutes. 

Summary. The slide film is divided into two parts. 
Part 1 emphasizes the techniques to be used by sales- 
men in handling various types of customers. The right 
and wrong way of handling the different types of 
difficult customers is explained and demonstrated. 

Part 2 emphasizes the procedure to be followed after 
the customer has selected the merchandise. The two 
important points emphasized are: (1) recording the 
sale properly, and (2) wrapping the merchandise 
neatly and securely. The importance of accurate, 
complete, and legible records is explained and dem- 
onstrated. 

Recommended Use. The slide film is suitable for 
high school and adult classes in distributive education. 
It also may be used to advantage in bookkeeping and 
general business classes. 


Sale and Rental. ‘“‘Challenge Across the Counter” 
may be purchased from the National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. The selling price is $7.50. 
Free rental from the National Cash Register Company. 


Money Management Charts. (Released in 
1948.) This is a series of seven charts, 20” x 26”, pre- 
sented by the Household Finance Corporation. The 
materials necessary for mounting the charts for class- 
room use are available with each set of charts. 


Summary. The primary purpose of the charts is to 
emphasize the techniques to be used in preparing a 
family budget. The first three charts deal with the 
following subjects: (1) What is a budget? (2) Who 
makes the budget? and (3) There is no average family 
Charts No. 4, 5, and 6 discuss the topic, “How -to 
Make a Budget,” and include such points as planning 
for the future, taking care of the past, and keeping total 
expenditures within your income. ‘The last chart, 
No. 7, is entitled ““The Manager’s Desk,” and includes 
the ‘supplies and equipment necessary to prepare a 
workable budget. 


Recommended Use. The charts are suitable for high 
school classes in general business, consumer economic 
problems, and home economics. 


Sale. The “Money Management Charts” may be 
purchased from the Household Finance Corporation, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. The 
selling price for each set of charts is $2.00. 


Counter Care. (Released in 1949.) This is the 
eleventh of a series of 35-mm. sound-slide films produced 
by Variety Merchandiser to aid in the training of 
retail sales personnel. It may be shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. The purpose of this slide film is to train 
sales personnel in the art of maintaining attractive 
counters. Some of the points emphasized in the film 
are as follows: (1) Keep bins filled; (2) Correct item 
and bin pricing; (3) Place new stock under old; (4) 
Repair broken or chipped counter glass immediately; 
(5) Replace soiled sign and price cards; and (6) Keep 
counter neat and clean. 

Following the sound portion of the film is a photo 
quiz reviewing the subject with a series of “what 
would you do?” pictures designed to create audience 
participation. 

Recommended Use. The slide film is suitable for high 
school and adult classes in distributive education. 

Sale. “Counter Care” may be purchased from the 
Visual Training Division, Variety Merchandiser, 79 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. The 
selling price is $25 ‘ 
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nations No.1 book 


Since the publication of the fifth edition, this book 
has been adopted in every state in which there has 
been a basal, cobasal, or multiple adoption in type- 
writing. It has also been adopted in practically every 


‘large city in which there has been a recent adoption. 


In small schools and in large schools from coast to 
coast, 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is the No. 1 
CHOICE. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING leads in popularity 
because it helps teachers do a better job in less time. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincifnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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You can obtain a complete 
volume, a one-year vol- 
ume, an advanced vol- 
ume, workbooks, tests, 
and a teachers’ manual. 
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New England Convention 


The forty-seventh annual convention of 
the New England High School Commercial 
Teaclers Association was held on November 
19, 149, at Northeastern University, Bos- 
ton, \lassachusetts. The theme of the meet- 
ing was “Productive Workers, Intelligent 
Citizens Through Effective Business Edu- 
eation 4 

Donald G. Stather, Department of Secre- 
tarial Studies, College of Practical Arts and 
Letters, Boston University, was chairman of 
the panel discussion on “Successful Class- 
room Practices in Shorthand, Typewriting, 
and Transcription,” and Walter Leidner, 
head of the Bookkeeping Department, 
Boston Clerical School, was chairman of the 
panel discussion on “Successful Classroom 
Practices in Bookkeeping and Clerical Prac- 
tice.” The sectional meetings were followed 
by a general meeting that included a panel 


discussion on the topic “Where Is Business 
Education on Democracy’s Clock?” Earl 
Webb, personnel director, New England 
Mutual Insurance Company, Boston, was 
chairman of the panel. 

The luncheon speaker was Dr. Teresa A. 
Regan, headmaster, Boston Clerical School, 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, who spoke on the 
topic “Portrait of a Commercial Teacher.” 

The newly elected officers of the associa- 
tion are: president, John H. Wall, Brookline 
High School, Brookline, Massachusetts; first 
vice-president, Arthur C. Long, Girls High 
School, Boston; second vice-president, Myrtle 
Grover, High School, Waltham, Massachu- 
setts; secretary, Hilda McNally, Boston 
Clerical School; treasurer, W. Ray Burke, 
Arlington High School, Arlington, Massa- 
chusetts; and assistant treasurer, Ruth 
Hiatt, High School, Wakefield, Mass. 








Coronet Expands 


Purchase of the controlling interest in the 
Ideal Pictures Corporation by Esquire, Inc., 
well-known publishers of the national maga- 
zines Coronet, Esquire, and Apparel Arts, and 
producers of Coronet Films, has been an- 
nounced by David A. Smart, chairman of the 
board. It was also announced that Ideal 
Pictures, which with its eighteen branches 
in this country and Hawaii comprises the 
largest library operation in the 16-mm. edu- 
cational and entertainment film field, will 
continue to operate with major emphasis 
on the distribution of nontheatrical films of 
all types, expanding their service to schools, 
churches, clubs, industrial organizations, 
television stations, road-show operators, and 
individual film users. 

Active management of Ideal Pictures will 
be in the hands of its new general manager, 
Paul R. Foght, who has been associated with 
Ideal Pictures as its educational director. 
Ellsworth C. Dent, director of distribution 
of Coronet films, and well-known authority 
in the field of audio-visual education, will 
also lend Ideal Pictures the benefit of his 
extensive experience in the educational film 
industry. 

Coronet Films, a division of Esquire, Inc., 
is the largest producer of films for classroom 
use in the country. Thus, the acquisition of 
the controlling interest in Ideal Pictures, 
already the largest rental distributor of 
educational subjects, further expands the 
opportunities of Coronet Films to render 
adequate service to the.educational field. 
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Bluefield Business Education Conference 


The annual Bluefield State College busi- 
ness education conference was held on the 
campus of Bluefield State College, Bluefield, 
West Virginia, on October 22. Dr. Theodore 
Mahaffey, director of the Department of 
Commerce of Bluefield State College, was 
in general charge of the conference. Other 
staff members who participated in the con- 
ference and acted as consultants to com- 
mittee groups included L. D. Thompson, 
secretarial; A. M. Johnson and W. H. Smith, 
business mathematics; Cerelle Warfield, 
typewriting; and E. W. Browne, bookkeep- 
ing. The theme of the conference was 
“Toward Better Standards in Business Edu- 
cation.” 

The conference opened with a luncheon 
session at which Dr. H. L. Dickason, presi- 
dent of Bluefield State College, gave the 
welcome address. G. W. Whiting, dean of 
Bluefield State College, also extended greet- 
ings to the assembly. Dr. Mahaffey ad- 
dressed the group on “The Road Ahead in 
Business Education in West Virginia.” 

Following the luncheon session, the par- 
ticipants were divided into the following 
sections: shorthand, Mrs. Josephine Ray- 
ford, Charleston, West Virginia, group 
leader; typewriting, Mrs. Laura Bradford, 
Logan, West Virginia, group, leader; book- 
keeping, Gladys, Austin, London, West 
Virginia, group leader; and business mathe- 
matics, Mrs. Ellsworth Wright, Bluefield, 
West Virginia, group leader. A lively discus- 
sion followed each committee’s report. 
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ADDING AND 
CALCULATING \ 
MACHINE COURSE \ 
For Every Need... \ 


Each of these: books is a combination 
textbook and workbook. Achieve- 
ment tests are included in all except 
the first book. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE is a 
combination of the other books de- 
signed to provide reasonable famili- 
arity with and a moderate skill in the 
operation of all adding and calcu- 
lating machines. 


VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY DRILLS 
is designed to give the necessary 
training to provide a high degree of 
vocational skill in the operation of 
key-driven calculators. Vocational 
production standards are suggested 
for each of the jobs. 
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